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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  CHURCH  SLAVONIC  AND  RUSSIAN 


BOOKS  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM  LIBRARIES 


C.L.  Drage 

This  preliminary  survey  covers  books  printed  in  Church 
Slavonic  and  Russian  from  1701  to  1800  irrespective  of 
their  place  of  publication ,  which  can  be ,  for  example, 

Riga,  Vienna,  Rome,  Rimnic  or  Buda,  as  well  as  towns 
in  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  or  Byelorussia.  It  excludes 
therefore,  for  example,  works  printed  in  Latin  or  French 
in  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.  Many  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  publications  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
are  printed  in  either  or  both  of  these  two  languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  includes  works  in  two  or  more 
languages  provided  that  one  of  them  is  either  Church 
Slavonic  or  Russian.  So  multilingual  works,  such  as 
PoSo  Pallas,  Flora  Rossica  (2  parts,  Spb. ,  1784-8), 
which,  though  basically  in  Latin,  cites  names  of  plants 
in  many  languages,  among  them  Russian,  are  included. 

Major  Collections 

There  appear  to  be  five  major  ^collections  of  these 
books  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Much  the  largest  is  in  the 
British  Library  Reference  Division,  London.  Next  comes 
the  Cambridge  University  Library  and  the  libraries  of 
the  Cambridge  colleges,  which  taken  together  are  strong 
i^i  literature  and  in  particular  in  original  Russian 
novels.  Third  is  the  library  of  the  School  of  Slavonic 
and  East  European  Studies  (SSEES)^  University  of  London, 
which  has  mostly  religious  works  and  dictionaries.  Then 
come  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  library  of  the  Taylor 
Institute,  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  libraries  of 
the  Oxford  colleges?  the  Taylor  Institute  has  the  most 
balanced  collection  of  eighteenth-century  Russian  books; 
and  finally  the  Glasgow  University  Library,  which  is 
rich  in  translations  into  Russian  and  in  Russian  works 
on  grammar  and  history. 

British  Library  Reference  Division 

The  largest  and  most  diverse  holding  of  eighteenth- 
century  Church  Slavonic  and  Russian  books  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  in  the  British  Library  Reference  Division. 

The  extent  of  its  'eighteenth-century  Church  Slavonic  and 
and  Russian  holdings  is  not  known  precisely,  but  it  is 
probably  between  1,000  and  1,200  volumes.  They  are 
likely  to  be  strong  in  all  the  main  subject  areas,  literary 
works,  scientific  works,  histories,  dictionaries,  and 
Biblical  and  liturgical  works.  They  are  very  strong,  for 
example,  in  the  eighteenth-century  editions  of  Trediakovsky , 
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found  in  few  other  UK  libraries,  the  works  of 
Sumarokov,  which  are  also  rare  elsewhere,  and  those  of 
Lomonosov,  which  are  commoner.  They  are  notably  rich 
in  Kheraskov.  For  eighteenth-century  Russian  drama 
the  British  Library  has  the  magnificent  series 
Rossiiskii  featr  (parts  1-38,  40-3,  Spb. ,  1786-94)  and 
for  Russian  historical  works  and  antiquities  the  valuable 
series  of  articles  and  publications  of  old  documents 
Drevnyaya  rossiiskaya  vivl,Lafika  (2nd  ed.  ,  20  parts, 

M.  ,  1788-91)  and  its  Prodolzhenie  (11  parts,  Spb., 

1786-1801).  Unfortunately,  very  many  of  its  holdings 
of  eighteenth-century  Russian  journals  were  destroyed 
by  bombing  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  and  variety  of  the  British  Library's 
overall  holdings  in  eighteenth-century  Church  Slavonic 
and  Russian  books  can  perhaps  be  given  by  summarizing  its 
holdings  in  one  particular  subject  area.  Biblical  and 
liturgical  works.  It  has  five  complete  eighteenth-century 
Bibles  (M. ,  1757;  Kiev,  1779  ;  M.  ,  1784;  5  vols.,  Kiev, 

1788;  5  vols.,  Buda,  1795  (?));  eleven  Psalters  (Chernigov, 
1708;  Kiev,  1725,  1732,  1737,  1754,  1768;  M. ,  1769;  3 
parts,  M. ,  1791;  Vienna,  1793;  sine  loco,  1767,  1768); 
two  New  Testaments  (Spb.,  1740;  Kiev,  1798);  two  Gospels 
(Kiev,  1737,  1784);  and  39  liturgical  works  for  a  wide 
range  of  services  and  published  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Kiev,  Pochaev,  Mogilev,  L'vov,  Chernigov  and  Vienna. 

Summing  these  dissimilia  gives  a  total  of  59  Biblical  and 
liturgical  works,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of 
such  works  in  the  UK  and  approached  in  size  only  by  the 
collection  of  eighteenth-century  religious  works  in  SSEES. 

Happily,  the  British  Library  is  still  adding  to  its 
holdings  of  eighteenth-century  Russian  books.  Its  recent 
purchase  of  sixty-three  eighteenth-century  volumes  from 
the  Diaghilev  collection  contains  many  important  literary 
works,  among  them  the  third  edition  of  Russia's  first 
original  novel,  F.A.  Emin,  Nepostoyannaya  fortuna  (3  parts, 
Spb.,  1792).  This  is  probably  the  first  literary  work 
of  Emin  pere  in  any  British  library;  the  British  Library 
and  Glasgow  University  Library  have  his  Rossiiskaya 
istoriya  (3  vols.,  Spb.,  1767-9:  the  British  Library 
copy  lacks  vol. 3),  and  the  British  Library  has  one  of  the 
editions  of  his  journal  Adskaya  pochta  which  P.I.  Bogdanovichi 
published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1788. 

University  of  Cambridge 

The  collection  at  Cambridge  is  largely  the  creation  of 
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Dame  Elizabeth  Hill,  Professor  of  Slavonic  Studies  1948- 
68.  Most  of  the  items  are  located  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  and  the  remainder  in  the  library  of 
the  Slavonic  Department  and  the  libraries  of  the  Cambridge 
colleges.  The  checklist  published  by  Mr.  E.P.  Tyrrell 
and  Mr  J.S.G.  Simmons  in  1966  lists  147  titles  with  the 
following  subject  distribution:  seventeen  literary  works, 
nine  literary  journals  and  periodicals,  twelve 
scientific  works  or  geographical  descriptions,  fourteen 
historical  works,  six  grammars,  seventeen  dictionaries, 
seven  Bibles,  Psalters,  New  Testaments  or  Gospels,  three 
liturgical  works,  six  other  religious  or  moralistic  works 
(i.e.  books  on  religion,  sermons,  lives  of  the  saints), 
nine  books  on  laws  or  legal  codes,  thirty-two  translations, 
and  fifteen  miscellaneous  works. 

Cambridge  has  the  finest  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
original  Russian  novels  in  the  UK.  Among  them  are: 

M. D.  Chulkov,  Peresmeshnik  (5  vols. ,  M. ,  1783-9);  I.  Novikov, 
Pokhozhdenie  Ivana  gostinogo  syna  (2  vols.,  Spb. ,  1785-6); 
anon.,  Zuboskal,  ili  novyi  peresmeshnik  (4  vols.,  Spb.,  1791) 
P.M.  Zakhar'in,  Arfaksad,  khaldeiskaya  povest* 1  (6  vols., 

M. ,  1793-6);  P.Yu.  L'vov,  Rossiiskaya  Pamela  (2  vols.,  M. , 
1794);  N.F.  Emin,  Roza,  poluspravedlivaya  original 1 naya 
povest1 * * * * *  (2  parts,  Spb.,  1798);  P.M.  Zakhar'in,  Priklyuchenie 
Kleandra  (2  vols. ,  Nikolaev,  1798) ;  and  M.  Komarov, 

Povest'  o  priklyuchenii  aglinskogo  milorda  Georga  (5th  ed. , 

3  parts ,  M. ,  1799) . 

Cambridge  is  strong  in  literary  works  generally.  It  has 
the  first  edition  of  V.K.  Trediakovsky ' s  dactylo- trochaic 
epic  Tilemakhida  (2  vols. ,  Spb. ,  1766) ,  the  first  edition 
of  Ya.B.  Knyazhnin's  collected  works,  Sobranie  sochinenii 
(4  vols.,  Spb.,  1787),  the  second  Novikov  edition  of 
A.P.  Sumarokov' s  collected  works,  Polnoe  sobranie  vsekh 
sochinenii,  v  stikhakh  i  proze  (10  vols.  M. ,  1787),  and 
M.^.  Kheraskov's  'verse  story',  Tsar8,  ili  spasennyi 
Novgorod  (M. ,  1800). 

It  has  scattered  volumes  of  many  eighteenth-century  Russian 
literary  journals  and  periodicals,  for  example,  Sochineniya 

i  perevody  (Spb.,  January- June ,  1760,  January-December , 

1761) ;  Ezhemesyachnye  sochineniya  (Spb. ,  January-August, 

1764);  N.I.  Novikov,  Zhivopisets  (3rd  ed. ,  2  vols.,  Spb, 

1775);  Gorodskaya  i  derevenskaya  biblioteka  (12  vols.,  M. , 

1782-6) ;  Novye  ezhemesyachnye  sochineniya  (vols.  10-12 

(of  121),  Spb.,  April-June,  1787);  Aonidy  (vol.  2  (of  3) 

M. ,  1797) ;  and  Priyatnoe  i  poleznoe  preprovozhdenie  vremeni 
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(7  vols.  (of  20),  M. ,  1794-8).  The  importance  of  the 
Cambridge  literary  and  journalistic  items  is  under¬ 
lined  by  their  rarity  elsewhere;  they  are,  for  example, 
almost  totally  absent  from  the  SSEES  holdings. 

The  sixteen  religious  works  of  various  kinds  include 
two  editions  of  Pentikostarion  (M. ,  1714,  1790:  the 
latter  was  obtained  at  Sebastopol) .  There  are  also 
two  editions  of  a  Mineya  obshchaya  (Kiev,  1774;  M.  , 

1790) . 

Dictionaries  are  among  the  most  widespread  eighteenth- 
century  Russian  books  in  UK  libraries.  Among  others 
Cambridge  has:  E.  Weissmann,  Teutsch- lateinisch  und 
russisches  Lexicon  (Spb. ,  1731);  S.S.  Volchkov,  Novyi 
leksikon  na  f rantsuzskom,  nemetskom,  latinskom,  i  na 
rossiiskom  yazykakh  (2  vols. ,  Spb. ,  1755-64) ;  G.A. 

Poletika,  Slovar1  na  shesti  yazykakh  (Spb.,  1763:  frequent 
in  UK  libraries);  S.S.  Volchkov,  Frantsuzskii  podrobnyi 
leksikon  (vol.  1  (of  2),  Spb.,  1778]T;  l7  Nordstet ,  ~ 

Rossiiskii,  s  nemetskim  i  f r^antsuzskim  perevodami,  slovar1 

(2  vols.,  Spb.,  1780-2);  J.  Rodde ,  Deutsch-russisches 
Worterbuch  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1784);  and  P.I.  Zhdanov, 

A  New  Dictionary  English  and  Russian  (Spb.,  1784:  also 
frequent  in  UK  libraries). 

School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies 

The  holdings  of  SSEES,  University  of  London,  are  smaller 
than  the  Cambridge  holdings,  some  106  titles  against  147; 
but  apart  from  a  similar  but  slightly  stronger  represent¬ 
ation  of  dictionaries  -  SSEES  has  twenty,  Cambridge 
seventeen  -  and  a  similar  but  smaller  holding  of  legal 
works  -  SSEES  has  six,  Cambridge  nine  -  the  subject 
distribution  of  the  SSEES  holdings  differs  radically 
from  that  of  the  Cambridge  holdings.  SSEES  has:  four 
literary  works;  five  scientific  works  or  geographical 
descriptions;  four  historical  works;  four  grammars; 
twenty  dictionaries;  nine  Bibles,  Old  Testaments,  Psalters, 
New  Testaments  or  Gospels;  twenty-one  liturgical  works; 
twenty  other  religious  or  moralistic  works,  including 
sermons  and  lives  of  saints;  six  law  books  or  legal  codes; 
nine  translations;  and  four  miscellaneous  works.  The 
strength  of  the  SSEES  eighteenth-century  Church  Slavonic 
and  Russian  holdings  lies  in  its  religious  books,  which 
total  50.  There  are  no  literary  journals  or  periodicals 
at  all. 

The  SSEES  eighteenth-century  collection  comes  mainly 
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from  three  sources.  Almost  all  the  religious  books 
are  the  property  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
London ,  which  deposited  them  with  SSEES  on  indefinite 
loan  in  1959.  Founded  in  London  in  1716  under  the 
patronage  of  Peter  I,  this  church  became  the  official 
church  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  mission  when  Prince 
A. D.  Kantemir  was  sent  to  London  as  Russian  minister 
in  1732.  Most  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  books 
at- SSEES  are  in  excellent  condition;  many  of  them  even 
retain  their  original  bindings. 

The  second  source  is  the  nineteen  volumes  from  the 
Marsden  collection,  which  were  formerly  housed  in  the 
library  of  King's  College,  London.  William  Marsden 
(1754-1836)  served  with  the  East  India  Company  in  Sumatra 
during  the  1770s,  and  after  returning  to  London  he 
published  his  History  of  Sumatra  in  1783  and  twenty- 
nine  years  later,  in  1812/  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Malayan  Language;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Grammar .  He 

had  been  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1783, 
and  from  1795-1807  he  worked  as  a  civil  servant  in  the 
Admiralty.  His  special  interest  was  the  comparative 
study  of  languages,  and  for  that  purpose  he  assembled 
a* large  collection  of  dictionaries  and  grammars.  In 
1835,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  presented  his  books 
and  manuscripts  to  King's  College,  London.  Among  these 
books,  now  at  SSEES,  are:  F.P.  Polikarpov,  Leksikon 
treyazychnyi  (M.  ,  1704);  M.  Schwanwitz,  Neme tskaya 
grammatika  (Spb. ,  1745);  C.  Cellarius,  Kratkli  latinskii 
leksikon  s  rossiiskim  i  nemetskim  perevodom  (Spb. ,  1746) ; 
and  G.A.  Poletika,  Slovar'  na  shesti  yazykakh  (Spb. , 
1763). 

The  third  source  of  these  books  is  the  library  of 
Dr  Moses  Gaster  (1856-1939),  part  of  which  was  purchased 
by  SSEES  in  1952.  Dr.  Gaster,  who  had  studied  at  the 
University  of  Bucharest  and  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  in 
Breslau,  was  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Jews  in  Britain 
from  1886  to  1918.  His  special  literary  interest  was 
the  study  of  early  Rumanian  liturgical  works,  many  of 
which  are  partly  in  Rumanian  and  partly  in  Church 
Slavonic.  However,  the  Gaster  books  at  SSEES  are  not 
exclusively  liturgical:  they  contain  also  a  Russian 
translation  of  Marmontel's  tale  Bellsalre ,  Velizarii 
(Vienna,  1777) ,  and  a  Russian  translation  of  Thomas 
ci  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ,  O  podrazhanii  Iisusu 
Khristu  (Spb.,  1780). 


In  contrast  with  the  remarkable  collection  of  literary 
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and  journalistic  items  at  Cambridge,  SSEES  has  only 
four  eighteenth-century  Russian  literary  titles  and 
no  journalistic  ones  at  all.  The  four  are:  M.V. 

Lomonosov,  Sobranie  raznykh  sochinenii  v  stikhakh  i 
v  proze  (vol. 1  (of  2) ,  2nd  ed. ,  M. ,  1757) ;  Prince 
A. D.  Kantemir,  Satiry  i  drugie  stikhotvorcheskie 
sochineniya  (Spb. ,  176*2)’;  M.  V.  Lomonosov,  Sobranie 
raznykh  sochinenii  v  stikhakh  i  v  proze  (vol.l  (of  3), 

M.  ,  1778);  and  I. I.  Khemnitser,  Basni  i  skazki  v 
trekh  chastyakh  (Spb.,  1799). 

University  of  Oxford 

Taylor  Institute 

The  Taylor  Institute  contains  46  eighteenth-century 
items  in  Russian  or  Church  Slavonic:  five  literary  works; 
two  literary  journals  or  periodicals;  four  scientific 
works  or  geographical  descrj ptions ;  four  historical 
works;  four  grammars;  eight  dictionaries;  two  religious 
or  moralistic  works;  one  book  in  the  category  of  laws 
or  legal  codes;  fourteen  translations;  and  two  other 
works.  There  are  no  Bibles,  Old  Testaments,  Psalters, 

New  Testaments  or  Gospels,  and  no  liturgical  works. 

Apart  from  the  absence  of  religious  works,  the  Taylor 
collection  is  remarkable  for  its  balance,  probably 
due  to  the  discrimination  of  its  founder,  W. R.  Morfill, 
Professor  of  Russian  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
died  in  1909.  Nearly  every  subject  area  is  represented 
by  several  works,  many  of  them  of  great  intrinsic 
interest.  For  example,  eighteenth-century  Russian 
journalism  is  represented  by  the  first  volume  of  the 
first  Russian  literary  journal,  Ezhemesyachnye  sochineniya 
(Spb.,  January- June ,  1755)  and  by  the  first  and  only 
volume  of  Sumarokov's  independent  literary  journal, 
Trudolyubivaya  pchela  (Spb. ,  1759) ,  whereas  for 
eighteenth-century  Russian  drama  there  is  the  first 
edition  of  Russia's  second  neo-classical  tragedy, 
Sumarokov's  Gamlet  (Spb.,  1748).  Among  the  eighteenth- 
century  Church  Slavonic  and  Russian  dictionaries  there 
are  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  significant:  F.P. 
Polikarpov,  Leksikon  treyazychnyi  (M. ,  1704) ,  and 
E.  Weissmann,  Teutsch- lateinisch  und  russisches  Lexicon 
(Spb.,  1731).  The  Taylor  Institute  possesses  two  of 
the  first  historical  works  about  Russia  to  be  written 
by  Russians:  M.V.  Lomonosov,  Kratkii  rossiiskii  letopisets 
s  rodosloviem  (Spb.,  1760),  and  A. I.  Mankiev,  Yadro 
rossiiskoi  istorii  (M. ,  1770:  incorrectly  attributed 
in  the  preface  to  Prince  A.Ya.  Khil'kov).  A  student 
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who  acquainted  himself  with  the  Taylor  collection 

of  eighteenth-century  books  would  gain  a 

very  fair  conception  of  the  nature,  range  and  variety 

of  original  eighteenth-century  Russian  literature  in 

generate 

The  same  applies  to  the  Taylor  collection  of  works 
translated  into  Russian  from  other  languages,  mainly 
French,  German,  English  and  Latin.  Translated  works 
hulk  largely  among  the  Church  Slavonic  and  Russian 
works  published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  some 
genres,  for  example  the  short  story  and  the  novel, 
translated  works  published  in  Russian  in  Russia  at 
this  time  outnumber  original  Russian  works  by  about 
ten  to  one.  The  numerous  translated  works  in  the 
Taylor  Institute  in  this  way  typify  eighteenth- 
century  Russian  literature  as  a  whole.  There  is 
Prince  A.D.  Kantemir’s  translation  of  Fontenelle's 
Entretiens  sur  la  pluralite  des  mondes,  Razgovory 
o  mnozhestve  mirov  (Spb. ,  174 0 ) ;  N. N.  Popovsky's 
Russian  rendering  of  a  French  translation  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  Opyt  o  cheloveke  (M. ,  1757);  I.S. 

Barkov's  translation  of  Horace's  Satires ,  Satiry  ili 
besedy  (Spb. ,  1763) ;  M.  Permsky,  Prakticheskaya 
angliskaya  grammatika  (Spb.,  1766),  which  was  a- 
translation  from  the  English;  I.  Sytensky's  translation 
of  Fielding’s  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  translated 
from  the  German  and  published  as  Priklyucheniya 
Iosifa  Andrevsa  (vol.l  (of  2),  Spb.  ,  1 772T1  eT1<.  Nilova's 
translation  of  Hervey's  Meditations  among  the  Tombs, 
Nadgrobnye  razmyshleniya  (M. ,  1782) ;  the  first  volume 
of  the  second  edition  of  a  translation  of  the  works 
of  John  Bunyan  containing  Pilgrim's  Progress  under  the 
title  Lyubopytnoe  i  dostopamyatnoe  puteshestvie 
khristianina  k  blazhennol  vechnosti  (part  1  (of  4) , 

M. ,  1786);  both  parts  of  Smollett's  Adventures  of 
Roderick  Random  translated  into  Russian  from  a  French 
version  and  rather  recklessly  presented  as  a  work  of 
Fielding,  Pokhozdeniya  Rodrika  Randoma  (2  parts,  M. , 
1788);  and  A.X.  Dmitriev's  translation  from  a  French 
version  of  James  Macpherson's  Works  of  Ossian,  Poemy 
drevnikh  bardov  (Spb. ,  1788) . 

Bodleian  Library 

The  writer's  list  of  the  eighteenth-century  Church 
Slavonic  and  Russian  books  at  the  Bodleian  Library  is 
still  far  from  complete.  However,  among  the  books 
so  far  noted  are:  F.W.  Hastfer,  Obstoyatel ' noe 
nastavlenie  o  razvedenii  i  soblyudenii  nailuchshei 
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porody  ovets  (Spb. ,  1790)?  M.  Caraman ,  Bukvar ' 
slavenskil  (Rome,  1753);  P.I.  Zhdanov,  Angliska 
grammatika  (Spb. ,  1772) ;  the  anonymous  pamphlet 
Amsterdamskii  meshchanin  (Spb.,  1772);  P.D.  Antonovich, 
Grecheskogo  yazyka  nachal'noe  poznanie  (3  parts, 

M.  ,  1797);  and  some  legal  codes;  Kniga  ustav  morskoi 
(6th  printing,  Spb.,  1780);  Ustav  blagochiniya  ili 
politseiskii  (part  1,  Spb.,  1782);  Ustav  voinskii 
o  dolzhnosti  generalov-fel 1 dmarshalov  i  vsego 

generaliteta  (7th  printing,  Spb.,  1789);  Ukazy 
imperatritsy  Ekateriny  Aleksievny  i  gosudarya 
imperatora  Petra  Vtorogo  (4th  printing,  Spb.,  1780); 
and  the  chronicle  Ruskaya  letopis'  po  Nikonovu  spisku 
(8  parts,  Spb.,  1767-92). 

The  Bodleian  is  rich  in  eighteenth-century  dictionaries. 
It  has  three  copies  of  F.P.  Polikarpov,  Leksikon 
treyazychnyi  (M.,  1704);  E.  Weissmann,  Teutsch- 
lateinisch  und  russisches  Lexicon  (Spb.,  1731);  S.S. 
Volchkov,  Novyi  leksikon  na  f rantsuzskom ,  nemetskom, 
latinskom ,  i  na  rossiiskom  y a  zy  kakh  (2  parts,  Spb.  , 
1755-64);  I.F.  Litkhen,  Leksikon  rossiiskii  i 
f rantsuzskii  (2  parts,  Spb.,  1762);  G.A.  Poletika, 

Slavar*  na  shesti  y a zykakh  (Spb. ,  1763) ;  J.M.  Gesner, 
Leksikon  latinskii  (M. ,  1767);  P.I.  Zhdanov,  A  New 
Dictionary  English  and  Russian  (Spb. ,  1784)  ;  and 
P.S.  Pallas,  Linguarum  totius  orbis  vocabularia 
comparativa  (section  1,  part  1,  Spb.,  1786). 

Among  religious  texts  the  Bodleian  has  two  editions  of 
the  Bible,  Bibllya  (M. ,  1757,  3  vols.,  M. ,  1797). 

Of  the  Oxford^colleges  Christ  Church  has  J.F.W. 
Charpentier,  Elemens  de  la  langue  russe  (Spb. ,  *1768) , 
and  three  dictionaries,  one  of  which  is  Slovar 1 
Akademii  Rossiiskoi  (6  parts,  Spb.,  1789-94).  Brasenose 
College  has  P.S.  Pallas,  Flora  Rossica  (2  parts,  Spb., 
1784-8) ,  and  Wadham  College  has  a  Kanonnik  (Kiev,  1736) . 

University  of  Glasgow 

The  holdings  at  the  Glasgow  University  Library  present 
a  very  different  picture.  Here  is  the  subject 
distribution  of  Glasgow's  71  titles;  seven  literary 
works;  two  speeches;  one  literary  journal  or  periodical; 
five  scientific  works  or  geographical  descriptions; 
nine  histories  or  journals;  six  grammars  or  guides  to 
rhetoric;  seven  dictionaries;  two  Bibles;  four  liturgical 
works;  five  other  religious  or  moralistic  works, 
including  sermons  and  lives  of  saints;  two  military 
or  legal  codes;  two  books  on  emblems  and  symbols;  and 
nineteen  translations.  Many  of  these  books  were 
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acquired  by  J.  Robison,  who  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
early  in  1771  as  private  secretary  to  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Knowles,  who  had  accepted  a  command  in  the 
Russian  navy;  in  1772  Robison  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  School.  As  in 
the  SSEES  collection,  literary  works  are  few;  but 
unlike  it,  religious  works  are  also  few?  the  strength 
and  the  interest  of  the  Glasgow  collection  lies  in 
its  historical  works,  its  grammatical  works,  and 
above  all  its  translations*. 

The  term  'historical*  is  perhaps  indulgently  applied 
to  F.A.  Emin,  Rossiiskaya  istoriya  (3  vols.,  Spb. , 

1767-9).  Emin's  works  are  sparsely  represented  in 
UK  libraries s  in  fact,  there  appear  to  be  none  outside 
the  Glasgow  University  Library  and  the  British  Library. 

Part  of  the  importance  of  another  item,  Innokentii  Gizel', 
Sinopsis  (6th  printing,  Spb.,  1768),  for  eighteenth- 
century  Russian  literature  is  that  it  provided  the  plots 
for  some  of  the  Russian  neo-classical  historical  tragedies. 
There  are  also;  Prince  M.M.  Shcherbatov,  Istoriya 
rossiiskaya  ot  drevneishikh  vremyan  (vol.2  (of  7),  Spb., 
1771);  A. I.  Mankiev,  Yadro  rossiiskoi  istorii  (M. ,  1770); 
and  Biblioteka  rossiiskaya  istoricheskaya  (part  1,  Spb., 
1767). 

The  grammatical  works  and  works  on  rhetoric  include 
N.G.  Kurganov,  Rossiiskaya  universal ' naya  grammatika, 
ili  vseobshchee  pismoslovie  (Spb. ,  1769) ,  the  first 
edition  of  the  widely  known  Kniga  pismovnik  (2nd  and  3rd 
eds.)  or  Pismovnik  (4th,  5th  and  6th  eds.),  as  it  was 
entitled  in  subsequent  editions;  the  first  and  only 
book  of  M.V.  Lomonosov,  Kratkoe  rukovodstvo  k  krasnorechiyu 
(Spb. ,  1748) ;  S.  Protasov,  Grecheskaya  grammatika  (M. , 

1788);  and  V.P.  Svetov,  Opyt  novogo  rossiiskogo 
pravopisaniya  (Spb. ,  1773) . 

The  translations,  unlike  those  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  and  the  Taylor  Institute,  are  predominantly 
of  non-literary  works,  for  example;  K.A.  Kondratovich ' s 
translation  into  Russian  of  G.S.  Bayer,  Dissertatio 
de  varagis,  Sochinenie  o  varyagakh  (Spb.,  1767);  N.G. 
Kurganov's  translation  of  J.  Bourde  de  Villehuet, 

Le  manoeuvrier,  Nauka  morskaya  (Spb.,  1774);  I.V.  Shishkin's 
translation  of  the  abbe  d' Olivet,  Pensees  de  Ciceron, 

Mneniya  Tsitseronovy  (2nd  printing,  Spb.,  1767);  and 
V.K.  Trediakovsky ' s  translation  of  a  French  translation 
of  Abu' 1-Ghazi  Bahadur  Khan's  genealogical  history  of 
the  Tatars,  Rodoslovnaya  istoriya  o  tatarakh  (2  vols., 

Spb. ,  1768) . 

Though  few,  most  of  the  literary  items  are  highly 
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significant  works.  Among  them  are:  M.D.  Chulkov, 

Sobranie  raznykh  pesen  (vol. 1  (of  4),  Spb. ,  1770); 

Prince  A. D.  Kantemir,  Satiry  i  drugie  stikhotvor- 
cheskie  sochineniya  (Spb.,  1762);  M.V.  Lomonosov, 

Sobranie  raznykh  sochinenii  v  stikhakh  1.  v  proze 

(2  vols. ,  Spb.,  1768);  N.I.  Novikov,  Opy t 
is toricheskogo  slovarya  o  rossiiskikh  pisatelyakh 

(Spb.,  1772);  and  A.P.  Sumarokov,  Stikhotvoreniya 
dukhovnye  (Spb. ,  1774) . 

The  single  title  in  the  category  of  journalism  is 
a  long  run  of  Ezhemesyachnye  sochineniya,  the  first 
Russian  literary  journal,  which  continued  with 
changes  of  title  from  1755  to  1764.  The  run,  bound 
in  eighteen  volumes,  is  complete  except  for  January- 
June,  1755,  and  June-November,  1762.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Library  set  in  the  Second 
World  War  no  other  UK  library  possesses  more  than  stray 
volumes . 

The  two  speeches,  both  delivered  and  printed  in  Moscow, 
are  works  of  S.E.  Desnitsky,  the  Russian  sent  to  Scotland 
by  Catherine  II  to  study  law.  The  title  of  the  earlier 
of  the  two  reads:  Slovo  o  proisshes tvii  i  uchrezhdenii 
universitetov  v  Evrope  . .  govorennoe  . . .  Ivanom 

Tret'yakovym  1768  goda  aprelya  22  dnya  (M. ,  1768) ; 
but  a  note  by  Desnitsky  himself  on  the  title-page  of 
this  copy  puts  the  record  straight:  "It  is  only 
govorenoye  or  spoken  by  Joh.  T.  but  composed  by  your 
Humble  Servt. . . " 

Other  Collections 

In  view  of  the  rarity  of  these  books  in  the  UK  even 
smaller  holdings  are  important.  Several  UK  libraries 
have  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  them. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

The  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
London,  possesses  three  eighteenth-century  Bibles  (Spb., 
1751;  M. ,  1757,  1797)  and  two  eighteenth-century  New 
Testaments  (M. ,  1725;  2  vols.,  Kiev,  1752). 

Francis  Skaryna  Byelorussian  Library 

The  Francis  Skaryna  Byelorussian  Library  in  north  London 
has  six  titles,  all  of  a  religious  character:  Leksikon 
sirech  slovesnik  slavenskii  (Suprasl' ,  1722) ,  a  Church 
S lavonic-Polish  dictionary  for  the  use  of  Uniate  priests 
containing  terms  found  in  religious  and  in  particular 
liturgical  books;  Sluzhebnik  (Vilna,  1773),  a  shortened 
version  of  the  missal  for  Uniate  priests;  Alfa  i  Omega 
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(Vilna,  1786) ,  a  devotional  book,  originally  compiled 
in  1645  and  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  monks; 
Zlatoust  (Vilna,  1798),  a  collection  of  sermons,  mostly 
by  St.  John  Chrysostom;  Molitvoslovets  (Kiev,  1721), 
an  Orthodox  prayerbook  for  laymen,  reflecting  the 
Kievan  western  orientation  (it  contains  a  prayer  by 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux) ;  and  Akafisty  s  kanony  (Kiev, 
1754) . 

School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies 

The  library  of  SOAS ,  University  of  London,  has  four 
titles.  Three  are  translations  from  the  Chinese  by 
A.L.  Leont’ev;  Kitaiskoe  ulozhenie  (2  parts,  Spb. ,  1778- 
9) ;  Vse  zakony  i  ustanovleniya  Kitaiskogo  (a  nyne 
Manzhurskogo)  pravitel 8 stva  (3  vols. ,  Spb.,  1781-3); 
and  Puteshestvie  kitaiskogo  poslannlka  k  kalmytskomu 

Ayuke  Khanu  s  opisaniem  zemel1  I~ obychaev  rossiiskikh 

(Spb.,  1782).  The  fourth  work  is  the  first  and  only 
volume  of  G.F.  Muller,  Opisanie  Sibirskogo  tsarstva 
(Spb.,  1750). 

London  Library 

The  London  Library  has  two  travelogues;  N.P.  Rychkov, 
Zhurnal  ...  1769  i  1770  godu  (Spb.,  1770),  and  S.G. 

Gmelin,  Puteshestvie  po  Rossii  . . .  Perevedeno  s 
nemetskogo  (3  parts,  Spb.,  1771-85);  four  historical 
works:  G.F.  Muller,  Opisanie  Sibirskogo  tsarstva 
(vol.l,  Spb.,  1750);  V.N.  Tatishchev,  Istoriya  rossilskaya 
(5  vols.,  M.  and  Spb.,  1768-1848);  Prince  M.M.  Shcherbatov, 
Istoriya  rossiiskaya  ot  drevneishikh  vremyan  (7  vols., 

Spb.,  1771-94,  of  which  vol.l  is  from  the  2nd  printing, 
1794);  and  A. I.  Lyzlov,  Skifskaya  istoriya  (2nd  ed. ,  3 
parts,  M. ,  1787);  four  linguistic  items:  M.V.  Lomonosov, 
Rossiiskaya  grammatika  (Spb.,  1755:  in  fact  5th  ed. ,  1785); 
P.S.  Pallas,  Linguarum  totius  orbis  vocabularia  comparativa 
(section  1,  2  parts,  Spb.,  1786-9);  I.  Nordstet, 

Rossliskii,  s  nemetskim  i  frantsuzskim  perevodami ,  slovar 1 
(2  parts,  Spb.,  1780-2);  and  P.I.  Zhdanov,  A  New  Dictionary 
English  and  Russian  (Spb. ,  1784) ;  and  sets  of  the 
periodicals  Drevnyaya  rossiiskaya  vivliofika  (2nd  ed. , 

20  parts,  M. ,  1788-91)  and  its  Prodolzhenie  (11  parts, 

Spb.,  1786-1801). 

University  of  Nottingham 

There  are  remarkable  runs  of  certain  eighteenth-century 
Russian  periodicals  in  the  Nottingham  University  Library: 
Sochineniya  i  perevody  (2  parts,  Spb.,  January- June , 

July- December,  1761) ;  Novye  ezhemesyachnye  sochineniya 
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(parts  1-12,  15-18,  20-24,  37-72,  79-90,  97-120, 
totalling  93  parts  of  121,  Spb. ,  1786-96) ;  Drevnyaya 
rossllskaya  vlvliofika  (2nd  ed. ,  20  vols. ,  M.  ,  1788- 
9lT;  and  j  t  s  Pro  do 1 z hen 1 e  (11  parts,  Spb.,  1786-1801). 

John  Rylands  Library 

The  John  Rylands  Library,  University  of  Manchester,  has 
two  copies  of  a  Bible  (M. ,  1766);  two  Psalters,  (M. , 

1766;  Kiev,  1743) ;  and  M.  Caraman,  Bukvar* 1  slavenskii 
( Rome ,  1753). 

Chetham's  Library 

Chetham's  Library,  Manchester,  has  a  New  Testament  (M. , 
1751)  and  a  Bible  (5th  printing,  M. ,  1766). 

Durham  Cathedral  Library 

Durham  Cathedral  Library  has  P.S.  Pallas,  Flora  Rosslca 
(2  parts,  Spb.,  1784-8)  and  M.  Caraman,  Bukvar* 
slavenskii  ( Rome ,  1753). 

National  Library  of  Scotland 

At  the  National  Library  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh  there  are 
six  titles.  Three  are  religious  books:  Kanonnik  (Kiev, 
1783) ;  Bibliya  (M. ,  1784) ;  Mineya  (Kiev,  1787) ;  and  three 
are  secular:  Tabel*  o  rangakh  (M. ,  undated,  c.  1790) ; 

G.F.  Muller,  Op is ante  Slbirskogo  tsars tva  (vol.l,  Spb., 
1750);  and  A.M.  Ramsay,  Novoe  Kironastavlenie  (2  partsr 
M.  ,  1765). 

University  of  Edinburgh 

The  Edinburgh  University  Library  has:  M.  Caraman,  Bukvar 1 
slavenskii  (Rome,  1753);  M.V.  Lomonosov,  Sobranie 

raznykh  sochinenii  v  stikhakh  i  v  proze  (vol. 1  (of  2) , 

2nd  edf^  m7T~T75  7) ;  Bibliya  (M. ,  1767);  P.I.  Zhdanov, 

A  New  Dictionary  English  and  Russian  (Spb. ,  1784) ; 

I.  Nordstet,  Rossiiskii,  s  nemetskim  i  frantsuzskim 
perevodami,  s Tovar'  (2  parts ,  Spb. ,  1780-2 );  and  The a tr urn 
belli  A°  1737  a  milite  augustae  Russorum  Imperatricis 

adversus  Turcas  Tatt^rosaue •  cresti  (sine  loco,  ( 17407)  , 

in  Latin,  Russian  and  German )T~ 

Individual  Works 

Individual  works  are  found  at  a  number  of  UK  libraries. 
Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle 

This  museum  has  Pravilo  k  bozhestvennomu  prichashcheniyu 
(Kiev,  1752). 
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University  of  Leeds 

The  Brotherton  Library ,  University  of  Leeds,  has 
P.I.  Zhdanov,  A  New  Dictionary  English  and  Russian 
(Spb. ,  1784) « 

Sion  College 

Sion  College,  London,  possesses  a  Pentikos tar ion  (M. , 

1704) ,  which  was  seized  as  war  booty  by  Dr.  Kinnear  of 
HMS  Rodney  from  the  Redan  at  Sebastopol  in  1855. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History) 

The  Botany  Library  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) , 
London,  has  N.M.  Maksimovich-Ambodik ,  Slovar*  botanicheskii 
(Spb.,  1795). 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  has  Obstoyatel 
noe  opisanie  torzhestvennykh  poryadkov  . . .  koronovaniya 

imp.  Elisavet  Petrovny  (Spb. ,  1744) . 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  has  I. I.  Georgi, 
Opisanie  vsekh  obitayushchikh  v  Rossiiskom  gosudarstve 

narodov  (4  parts,  Spb.,  1799). 


Svodnyy  katalog  russkoi  knigi  XVIII  veka  (5  vols. ,  M. , 
1962-7)  contains  about  9,000  titles.  In  view  of  the 
likelihood  that  some  holdings  have  been  under-reported 
and  others  overlooked  entirely,  one  can  only  guess 
what  proportion  of  these  books  might  be  found  in  UK 
libraries;  but  it  might  perhaps  be  in  the  region  of  10%. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
provisional  and  incomplete  character  of  this  survey,  part 
of  which  has  been  based  on  old  catalogues,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  many  librarians 
without  whose  generous  cooperation  it  could  not  have  been 
even  attempted. 


C.L.  Drage  is  Professor  of  Russian  in  the  University 
of  London. 


HOW  MIGHT  ONE  TEACH  SLAVIC  BIBLIOLOGY  TO  THE 


HUMANIST  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENTIST?:  A  "MODEST" 

CRITIQUE  OF  CONSUMERISM  IN  SLAVIC  BIBLIOGRAPHY* 

/ 

E.  Kasinec 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  exists  no  theoretical 
statement  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  Slavic 
bibliography. *  Even  the  prestigious  Greyston  Conference 
of  November,  1966,  while  dealing  with  many  questions  of 
information  control  and  collection  building  in  the 
Slavic  field,  did  not  place  the  issue  of  bibliographic 
pedagogy  on  its  agenda.  But  although  no  one  has 
attempted  to  articulate  a  rationale  for  the  ways  in 
which  such  courses  are  taught,  several  programs  of 
instruction  in  Slavic  bibliography  do  exist  at  major 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Thus,  it 
might  be  useful  to  begin  this  talk  with  a  recapitulation 
of  some  of  these  programs.  This  summary  is  easy  since 
education  in  Slavic  bibliography  is  a  phenomenon  of 
little  more  than  the  last  decade.  Second,  the  places 
where  one  might  receive  such  instruction  number  under 
six.  At  least  two  basic  approaches  to  teaching  Slavic 
bibliography  can  be  easily  identified: 

1 )  The  Library  Science  approach: 

Andrew  Turchyn  has  taught  a  3  credit  course  at  Indiana 
University  since  1969/70.  According  to  Mr  Turchyn' s 
description,  his  course  attempts  to  acquaint: 

Graduate  students  with  the  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  Slavic  language  with  the  1.  area  and  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe;  2.  book 
production,  selection,  acquisition,  standing  orders, 
book  exchange,  book  dealers;  3.  problems  in 
cataloguing  and  classification,  transliteration; 

*  The  author  wishes  to  thank  his  colleagues  throughout 
the  United  States  for  their  graciousness  in  answering 
inquiries.  Without  their  pioneering  work  in 

establishing  courses  in  Slavic  bibliography,  no  revisionist 
critique  would  have  been  possible.  The  author's  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Dr.  G.P.M.  Walker  for  his  invitation 
to  deliver  this  talk  to  the  SCONUL-SEEG  Conference, 

Oxford,  27th  September  1977. 
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4.  book  trade  centers  and  bibliographies;  5. 
bibliographic  centers  and  current  national 
bibliographies;  6.  retrospective  bibliographies; 
and  7.  reference  service,  encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries,  basic  works  in  area  studies,  basic 
serial  publications. 

In*  the  summer  of  19  70  the  Graduate  School  of  Library 
Science  of  the  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana) ,  under  a 
$25,000  grant  from  the  United  States'  Office  of 
Education,  offered  a  six-week  Slavic  Library  Institute. 
Each  of  the  fifteen  participants  (the  present  speaker 
included)  was  given  full  tuition  scholarship  as  well  as 
an  additional  weekly  stipend.  Several  of  the  Institute 
participants  then  held  the  position  of  Slavic  curator 
within  their  university  libraries.  Some  who  were  then 
only  graduate  students  have  subsequently  attained  this 
position  at  leading  university  libraries.  Under  the 
two  headings  of  "Development  of  Slavic  and  East 
European  Collections"  and  "Slavic  and  East  European 
Bibliographic  Systems"  thirty-five  separate  topics 
were  covered.  The  subjects  developed  under  the  first 
rubric  were  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  unified  and 
included  issues  of  concern  to  the  practicing  Slavic 
studies  librarian.  Still  some  topics  such  as  "Library 
Education  in  Eastern  Europe"  did  not  fit  in  too  well 
and  their  sequence  (some  of  which,  it  is  true,  was 
determined  by  the  schedules  of  the  incoming  guest 
speakers)  was  far  from  ideal.  The  second  portion  of 
the  course  fared  less  well.  The  rubric  "Bibliographic 
Systems"  included  a  variety  of  topics  ranging  from  the 
rather  narrow  topic  of  Russian  "historical  periodicals" 
to  such  extensive  issues  as  "Scientific  Information 
Systems  in  the  USSR  (VINITI,  ' Referativnyi  Zhurnal')" 
and  Slavic  subject*  bibliography.  The  faculty 
co-ordinators  for  the  Institute  were  Lawrence  E.  Miller, 
Special  Languages  Librarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  Eleanor  Buist,  formerly  Slavic  Bibliographer  at 
Columbia  University. 

We  might  add  parenthetically  that  since  Spring,  1967 
Mr  Miller  had  taught  a  \  unit  (2  semester  hour)  course 
in  Slavic  Bibliography  at  Urbana.  He  was  later  joined 
in  this  course  by  M.T.  Choldin.  This  course  has  been 
described  as  follows: 

Initiated  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  and  East 


European  Center,  this  course  is  intended  for 
graduate  students  in  history,  language  and 
literature,  the  social  sciences,  library  science, 
etc.  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  reference 
sources  and  bibliography  of  Russian*  and  Slavic 
studies  and  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  library 
resources  in  their  research.  Requires  some  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian.  No  previous  course  work  in 
library  science  is  required.  (Letter  of  29/8/1977) . 

Despite  some  of  its  inevitable  shortcomings  the 
pioneering  Institute  was  an  important  milestone  in 
Slavic  bibliographic  pedagogy  in  the  United  States.  It 
brought  together  many  of  the  younger  individuals  in  the 
field  and  exposed  them  to  a  wide  (almost  overwhelming) 
gamut  of  professional  problems. 

2 )  The  Slavic  area  studies  approach: 

In  this  pattern  the  courses  developed  within  the 
structure  of  the  Slavic  (or  Russian)  area  programs  and 
instructions  was  provided  by  individuals  who  were 
primarily  subject  specialists.  Thus,  Zdenek  David 
gives  this  description  of  his  course  of  the  late 
sixties-early  seventies  in  Russian  bibliography  at 
Princeton  University: 

The  general  course  consisted  of  four  or  five  two-hour 
sessions.  Then  I  was  giving  also  a  regular  graduate* 
seminar  on  Russian  historiography  and  bibliography  * 
which  lasted  through  a  whole  semester.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  istoriograf i ja ; 

(2)  bibliograf iia ;  (3)  istochnikovedenie .  (Letter 

of  24/2/77) 

In  conjunction  with  this  course,  Mr  David  compiled  three 
checklists:  « 

Soviet  and  Russian  Studies:  Collections  of  Primary 
Sources  in  History,  Law,  Politics  and  Statistics; 

General  Bibliographic  and  Reference  Aids  in  Russian 

Studies ;  and  Russian  Literature:  Bibliographic  and  Other 
Reference  Aids. 

Since  1971  Wojciech  Zalewski  continues  to  teach  a  2  unit 
per  semester  "Introduction  to  Slavic  Bibliography"  at 
Stanford  University.  Mr  Zalewski  states  that  his  course 
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deals  with  "“basic  research  tools  and  bibliographic 
research  media".  The  approach  is  historic  and 
evaluative  and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  practical  import 
of  these  tools  and  media,  which  for  most  part  are  of 
Russian  and  Soviet  provenance.  He  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  course  requirements  in  the  following 
manner: 

I  have  three  assignments;  each  student  evaluates 
at  least  one  bibliography  for  almost  every  session; 
each  student  selects  a  subject  of  his/her  interest 
and  traces  the  subject  through  all  bibliographies 
listed  in  the  syllabus  for  the  forthcoming  session; 
and  each  student  prepares  a  bibliography  of 
bibliographies  of  materials  not  used  in  the  class  on 
a  subject  of  his/her  choice.  (Letters  of  17/2/77  and 
16/12/77) 

There  are  of  course  other  individual  courses  in  the 
United  States  that  we  might  describe,  but  I  suspect  the 
diversity  of  these  four  programs  sufficient  to  prove  the 
contention  that  there  exists  no  consensus  as  to  the 
content  of  a  course  in  Slavic  (or  Russian)  bibliography. 

I  think  a  consensus  can  be  achieved  and  would  like  to 
propose  some  very  tentative  suggestions  towards 
development  of  a  well~balanced  course  in  Slavic  b ib 1 i o 1 ogy_ ♦ 

II. 

First,  a  simple  enumeration  and  commentary  on  the  basic 
reference  tools  needed  for  a  Russianist  s  research  in 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  should  not  be 
considered  adequate  for  a  course  in  S lavic  bibliography. 
Russian  is  not  a  synonym  for  Slavic,  just  as  Soviet 
does  not  equal  Russian.  Further,  even  if  we  accept  a 
rather  narrow  definition  of  reference  bibliography  as 
the  history  of  ways  in  which  peoples  have  compiled  and 
used  bibliographic  listings,"  then  it  is  clear  that  a 
mere  recitation  of  research  tools  does  not  adequately 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  even  this  narrow  portion  of 
bibliology.  Thus,  the  clientele  for  a  course  in^ Slavic 
bibliography  should  be  offered  much  more  than  a  Slavic 
Malcles".  I  envision  this  clientele  to  be  composed 
both  of  pre-doctoral  students  enrolled  in  Slavic  area 
programs,  as  well  as  graduate  library  students.  I  would 
propose  that  they  be  given  an  introduction  to  the 
creation,  distribution,  preservation,  exploitation  of 
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the  written  documentation  of  the  Slavs.  This  definition 
goes  far  in  encompassing  the  subject  matter  covered  in 
all  the  courses  that  we  have  surveyed.  Since  the  issues 
we  purport  to  deal  with  go  further  than  Malclesan 
bibliography,  I  would  propose  to  use  the  term  bibliology. 
Appropriately  enough,  this  term  has  a  long  history  in 
Russia  and  has  recently  begun  to  enjoy  a  renewed 
popularity  in  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Yet  our  enthusiasm  notwithstanding,  the  tradition  of 
education  in  Slavic  bibliology  is  still  too  weak  to 
permit  a  year-long  course.  In  a  period  of  declining 
enrollments  in  Slavic  area  studies,  administrators  will 
look  keenly  upon  the  attendance  of  such  a  course. 

Since  "knowledge  is  always  and  everywhere  power"  a  good 
way  to  develop  interest  in  a  new  course  is  to  offer  its 
enrollees  practical  information  which  may  aid  their 
ability  to  cope  more  effectively  with  their  research. 

That  is,  to  give  them  what  Eric  Boehm  calls  following 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  "second  kind  of  knowledge". 

The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  'practicality'  of  the  course  is  that 
Slavists  in  the  United  States  must  be  made  aware  of 
Slavica  holdings  in  their  own  country.  They  should  also 
be  fully  conversant  with  works  in  their  native  language 
dealing  with  the  Slavs,  as  well  as  with  translations 
into  English  from  the  Slavic  literatures.  Thus,  a  good 
portion  of  the  course  should  deal  with  published 
descriptions  of  the  major  Slavica  repositories,  as  well 
as  with  describing  some  of  the  major  technical  problems 
of  working  in  these  collections.  Tours  might  even  be 
arranged  to  these  repositories  and  their  principal 
curators.  The  curators  should  be  especially  anxious  to 
emphasize  those  portions  of  their  collections  which  are 
unique  and  might  serve  as  a  surrogate  for  research  in 
Eastern  European  Slavonic  collections. 

The  second  point  with  respect  to  practicality  is  that 
the  lectures  might  well  place  the  greatest  emphasis  on 
figures  and  developments  which  took  place  during  the 
modern  (19-20th  centuries)  period  and  which  continue  to 
hold  practical  research  significance.  For  example,  in 
such  an  approach,  a  figure  like  P.I.  Koppen  (1793-1864), 
for  all  of  his  historical  importance  for  Russian 
bibliography,  would  be  accorded  a  relatively  small 
place.  Similarly,  the  important  Moscow  movement  of  the 
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second  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  led  to  the 
compilation  of  many  catalogues  of  manuscripts  and  old 
printed  books  would  be  de-emphas ized  in  favour  of  a 
discussion  of  modern  union  catalogues  of  old  printed 
books  and  manuscripts.  Even  in  the  lectures  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  specific  titles  embodying  a  type 
of  reference  aid;  closer  examination  and  work  with  the 
tool  would  take  place  during  the  practicum  portion  of 
the  course. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  developing  the  lectures 
for  a  course  in  Slavic  bibliology  is  the  unequal  amount 
of  material  that  exists  for  individual  Slavic  groups. 

Thus ,  while  the  Russians,  Czechs  and  Poles  have  an 
unusually  well-developed  and  balanced  bibliological 
literature ,  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Belorussians  have  far 
less.  And  even  that  Ukrainian  and  Belorussian  literature 
which  exists  is  ” fugitive"  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  amount  of  worthwhile  Western- language  literature 
dealing  with  Slavic  bibliological  problems  is  negligible. 
Of  course,  some  useful  studies  have  been  translated 
from  the  Slavic  languages  (e.g.,  Jovanovic-Ra jnic' s 
study  of  Yugoslav  archives  and  libraries,  Columbus,  1975) 

-  but  these  have  been  very  few  in  number.  On  occasion 
recourse  will  also  have  to  be  made  to  the  more  exotic 
Western  European  Languages  such  as  Ioh.  J.  Hanrath's 
Dutch  study  of  the  ex  librls  in  Russia  (Ams ter dam- An twerp , 
1975).  Students  in  the  course  could  be  sided  by  multi¬ 
language  vocabulary  lists  and  unpublished  English- 
language  dissertations  dealing  with  Slavic  bibliographical 
problems.  The  simple  lack  of  easily  available  studies 
will  force  a  certain  allocation  of  time  to  the 
individual  Slavic  groups.  Since  the  greater  number  of 
studies  treat  bibliographical  developments  within 
national  (or  ethnic)  rather  than  cultural  spheres  (e.g. , 
"Orthodox"  South-eastern  Europe) ,  the  course  perforce 
will  have  to  take  on  the  "Nation"  as  its  organizational 
fulcrum. 

No  one  person  could  deal  easily  with  all  dozen  Slavic 
groups.  Individual  specialists  should  be  brought  in  on 
every  possible  occasion.  These  need  not  necessarily  be 
librarians  or  bibliographers.  But  in  the  event  that  a 
subject  specialist  is  brought  in,  it  should  be  a  person 
who  is  "bibliographically  sophisticated".  In  addition 
to  alternating  the  speakers,  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  might  also  serve  to  enliven  the  course.  A  good 
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stock  of  slides  of  the  major  repositories,  portraits 
of  the  key  bibliographers,  and  important  title-pages, 
is  always  of  great  assistance  in  conveying  information. 
The  course  should  also  depend  as  much  as  possible  on 
already  published  listings  of  titles  on  each  national 
area  (Simmons,  Vucinich,  Hahn,  Magocsi,  etc.)  and 
simply  strive  to  update  these  materials. 

Of  course,  the  excellence  and  quality  of  the  course  will 
depend  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  collections  of 
Slavic  bibliological  material  available  to  the 
participants,  as  well  as  the  number  of  bibliographical 
specialists  they  are  able  to  contact.  Finally,  Slavic 
bibliology  must  not  be  studied,  in  a  Slavophilic  way, 
as  something  "special",  but  rather  the  fate  of  the 
Slavic  book,  libraries  and  bibliography  must  be  fitted 
within  the  larger  context  of  man's  general  experience 
in  these  areas. 


III. 

The  course  might  be  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  If 
we  calculate  that  the  average  semester  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  thirty  sessions,  the  bulk  of  the 
course  (23  sessions)  should  consist  of  lectures,  while 
seven  sessions  might  be  devoted  to  a  practicum  in  which 
individuals  would  have  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  titles  that  were  mentioned  in  the 
lectures. 

♦ 

The  lectures  would  open  with  several  talks  devoted  to: 

(1)  the  comparative  framework  of  Slavic  bibliology  using 
such  standard  works  as  Schneider,  Brenni,  Le  Febre  and 
Malcles;  (2)  a  brief  description  of  the  Slavic  world; 
and  (3)  a  discussion  of  the  basic  "reference  works"  and 
serials  to  be  used  in  the  course.  Under  reference  tools 
I  have  in  mind  Slavic-English  dictionaries  of 
bibliological  terminology,  guides  of  the  Kjellberg  and 
Gorner  type,  as  well  as  the  rather  limited  number  o^ 
bibliographical  guides  to  bibliological  literature. 

With  respect  to  the  bibliological  serials,  it  would  be 
especially  important  to  indicate  to  students  those 
volumes  which  contain  indices  to  a  significant  portion 
of  the  journal.  In  this  way  they  might  obtain  a  quick 
introduction  to  the  journal's  profile. 

The  lectures  might  be  divided  according  to  the  three 
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broad  themes  that  we  have  already  indicated,  as  we  li¬ 
as  to  an  equivalent  number  of  special  topics.  Earlier 
in  this  paper  I  indicated  these  themes  to  be:  (1)  book 
printing  and  book  trade;  (2)  libraries,  archives,  and 
manuscript  repositories;  and  (3)  bibliological  work  and 
education.  Within  each  of  these  three  rubrics,  the 
East  Slavs  would  perforce  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention.  I  would  assign  special  sessions  to  the 
following  topics:  (1)  North  American  and  European 
repositories  of  Slavica  and  dealers  in  Slavica;  (2) 
translations  from  the  Slavic  languages,  English- 
language  works  on  the  Slavs,  and  the  history  of  Slavic 
studies  in  the  West;  and  (3)  the  bibliography  of  the 
Slavic  peoples^in  the  United  States  (or  Slavic  immigrant 

bibliography) . 

The  second  and  shorter  portion  of  the  course,  the 
practicum,  will  permit  individuals  to  pursue 
specialized  readings  guided  by  the  instructor.  Thus, 
some  individuals  will  be  able  to  join  in  an  examination 
of  Slavic  national  bibliography,  serial  indices, 
handbooks,  book  trade  catalogues,  abstracts ,  and 
collection  catalogues.  Cataloguers  and  acquisition 
specialists  would  be  able  to  explore  their  special 
interests  in  such  topics  as  classification  and  blanket 
orders . 


IV. 

A  course  in  Slavic  bibliology  should  leave  the  student 
with  the  ability  to  use  research  aids  efficiently 
(evristika  to  use  Berkov's  phrase),  as  well  as  giving 
him  a  solid  understanding  of  the  past  of  his  particular 
discipline  in  Slavic  studies.  But  it  must  not  stop  at 
this!  After  completing  the  study  of  dissertation  lists, 
guides  to  research  in  progress  and  various  templany ,  the 
student  should  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
direction  of  his  research  and  its  place  within  the 
larger  "economy"  of  Slavistics  scholarship.  Sources 
such  as  private  library  cata3.ogues ,  national  repertoires 
of  books,  and  even  manuscript  jottings  on  printed  books 
have  been  too  little  used  by  intellectugl  historians, 
as  A.  Myl’nikov  has  recently  suggested.  Thus,  by  means 
of  such  a  course,  both  the  intellectual  and  literary 
historian  should  discover  a  significant  amount  of  new 
material  for  study.  But  most  importantly,  to  again 
paraphrase  Eric  Boehm’s  words,  the  course  should  inspire 
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the  student  with  a  sense  of  awe  of  the  huge  dimensions 
of  the  contributions  individuals  have  made  to  Slavic 
studies  in  general  and  to  Slavic  bibliology  in 
particular.  One  of  the  many  challenges  presently 
confronting  the  Slavic  bibliographer  is  to  find  a  more 
"regularized”  mode  of  conveying  this  awe  through  courses 
in  Slavic  bibliology. 


E.  Kasinec  is  Research  Bibliographer  and  Librarian, 
Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute. 


1.  Eric  H.  Boehm,  "On  the  Second  Knowledge;  A  Manifesto 
for  the  Humanities",  in  Vito  J.  Brenni  (comp.), 
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A  USER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 

OF  SERBIA 


Michael  Heaney 

The  National  Library  of  Serbia  (Narodna  Biblioteka  SR 
Srbije)  began  life  in  1832  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Serbian  Ministry  of  Education,  but  its  development  was 
slow  until  the  period  from  the  1850s  to  the  1870s  when 
the  post  of  Librarian  was  successively  held  by 
Djuro  Danicic,  Janko  Safarik  and  Stojan  Novakovic. 

During  this  period  it  became  an  independent  body,  and 
began  a  planned  development  as  the  centre  of  Serbia's 
library  resources.  It  suffered  some  losses  during  the 
First  World  War,  but  the  first  bomb  to  fall  on  Belgrade 
during  the  Second  World  War  demolished  the  Library  and 
destroyed  all  its  contents.  Among  the  losses  were  1300 
Cyrillic  manuscripts  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  incunabula,  and  the  entire  stock 
received  in  its  capacity  as  a  depository  library  between 
1832  and  1941. 

The  present  National  Library  is,  therefore,  a  post-war 
creation,  but  the  effect  of  the  earlier  losses  has  been 
mitigated  by  steps  taken  immediately  after  the  war.  In 
1946  the  Serbian  Ministry  of  Education  decreed  that  all 
regional  libraries  should  surrender  their  bibliographical 
rarities  to  the  National  Library;  and  many  scholars 
bequeathed  their  private  collections  to  the  Library.  As 
a  result  of  this  intensive  effort  to  recreate  a  National 
Library  the  present  Library  has  many  unique  copies  of 
works,  and  is  unparalleled  as  a  research  library  in  Serbia. 

A  new  purpose-built  Library  building  was  opened  in  the 
suburbs  of  Belgrade  in  1973,  and  a  description  of  it 
follows . 

Location 

The  address  of  the  National  Library  is  Skerliceva  1.  It 
is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Skerliceva  and  the  Bulevar 
JNA ,  and  can  be  reached  by  buses  12  and  13  from  Studentski 
Trg  in  the  city  centre,  or  from  Slavia  (Trg  D.  Tucovica) . 

It  can  also  be  reached  by  tram  no. 10  from  the  Bulevar 
Revoluci je  (near  the  University  and  Air  Terminal) ,  or  by 
tram  no. 9  from  the  railway  station.  It  is  on  the  left  as 
you  travel  along  Bulevar  JNA  from  the  city  centre.  To 
reach  the  entrance  from  the  Bulevar  JNA  walk  along  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  Library;  the  main  entrance  is  two 
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thirds  of  the  way  along  this  side. 

The  telephone  number  is  451-282;  catalogue  enquiries 
450-659. 

Opening  hours 

The  Library  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ,  but  book 
service  ceases  at  6  p.m. 

Layout  and  facilities 

As  you  enter  the  Library,  there  is  a  janitor's  desk  by 
the  door  on  the  right,  and  a  cloakroom  behind  and  beyond 
it  where  you  should  hand  in  any  outdoor  coat  and  case. 

On  the  left  there  is  an  open-plan  exhibition  hall  for 
temporary  exhibitions.  Adjoining  it  is  an  auditorium 
with  facilities  for  films  and  lectures.  Beyond  the  cloak¬ 
room  on  the  right  there  are  toilets  and  a  public  telephone. 
The  broad  entrance  hall  itself  has  armchairs  scattered 
in  various  corners.  At  the  far  end  is  the  main  staircase 
to  the  first  floor,  which  is  the  main  working  floor  of  the 
Library. 

The  staircase  turns  through  180  in  reaching  the  first 
floor.  On  the  right  as  you  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  are  the  main  catalogues;  on  the  left,  successively, 
the  registration  desk,  the  reception  desk  for  book  orders, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  main  reading  rooms.  The  General 
Reading  Room  (Opsta  citaonica)  is  flanked  on  the  left  by 
the  Periodicals  Reading  Room  (Citaonica  periodike)  and  on 
the  right  by  the  Research  Reading  Room  (Citaonica  za 
naucni  rad).  The  layout  is  open-plan,  and  one  may  freely 
wander  from  one  reading  room  to  the  next,  but  each  is 
administered  separately  and  must  be  used  separately. 

Other  facilities  on  the  first  floor  are  a  readers'  lounge 
(Klub  citalaca)  directly  opposite  the  main  stairs;  the 
Inter-Library  Loans  section  (Med jubibliotecka  pozajmica) 
to  the  right  of  the  lounge,  and  further  to  the  right  the 
Information  Centre.  A  charge  is  made  for  inter-library 
loan  requests.  The  Information  Centre  will  supply 
information  about  the  Library's  holdings,  about  Yugoslav 
and  foreign  institutions  and  persons,  and  general 
information.  Both  oral  and  written  replies  can  be  given. 

There  are  toilets  on  either  side  of  the  registration  and 
reception  desks. 

Two  staircases  lead  from  the  first  floor  reception  hall 
to  the  second  floor.  This  contains  the  main,  permanent. 
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i  iui  f  i  nn  fhp  reading  rooms  of  the  various 

departments,  and  “*=^0 1 5?^?.“ 
(Posebna  citaonica)  for  rare  books  and  other  w  ^ 

demanding  special  requirements,  in  a  gal  to 

General  Reading  Room.  A  specia  p  issued 

read  in  the  Special  Reading  Room;  permits  are  issued 

S?  S.MW  periods-  ,?£“ 

to  the  Registration  desk  on  the  fust  floor. 

Using  the  Library 

There  is  a  Library  Guide  (Vodic,  Beograd,  1”3)  ^available 


as  well  as  Serbo- 
often  out  of  stock 


in  English ,  French,  German  and  Russian 
Croat,  but  one  or  more  versions  are  oi 

Registration 

dnpSmS’ooft  ““SL'in  al  “SroolTprScS  np  th. 
«.!?=...  to  th.  iirsi  iioor^  Tlie  Registration 

1  Sis. 

rass  2\5r3£^  IV r  H ■ 

r„r,r.fs's.sbs“nTtn:rtSS“;i;rtrL,;e 

extracts  from  the  rules  of  the  Library.  The  year  - 

issue  is  indicated,  and  the  ticket  may  be  renewed  for  a 

second  year. 

Obtaining  a  seat 

Having  obtained  a  ticket,  return  to  the  janitor’s  desk 

on  the  ground  floor;  on  subsequent  visits  this  should  be 

?L  fiJL  task  Here  you  should  show  your  ticket  and 
the  first  task  Her  Y  qj_  is  a  set  of  numbered  pigeon 

ho les°cor responding  to  seats  in  the  General  Reading  Room 
and  the  Periodicals  Reading  Room.  A  Yugos lav  citizen 

will  hand  in  his  or  her  identity  card,  . q?ven 
in  n  ni aeon-hole .  A  tag  bearing  a  seat  number  is  giv 

in  exchange.  Foreigners  must  hand  in  ^geon-hole. 

For  security,  passports  are  placed  not  in  a tor  IhSuld  be 
but  in  a  drawer  beneath  the  desk.  Th  j 
reminded  of  this  when  you  leave. 

You  must,  therefore,  decide  in  advance  whether  you  ' wish 
to  read  books  or  periodicals,  and  ask  for  a  seat  in  the 
appropriate  reading  room.  For  other  categories  of  mater 
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refer  to  the  Registration  desk  for  a  seat. 

N. B.  This  is  not  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  1973 
Library  Guide,  but  is  the  procedure  actually  adopted. 

Using  the  catalogues 

The  National  Library  has  several  catalogues.  In  the 
main  catalogue  hall  there  are  three  main  card  catalogues: 

1.  Author/name  catalogue  of  books.  This  is  in  three 
sequences : 

a.  Book-e  printed  after  1867  in  the  Yugoslav  languages 
(Serbo-Croat,  Slovene  and  Macedonian) ,  with  headings 
arranged  in  Cyrillic  alphabetical  order; 

b.  Foreign  books  printed  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  with 
headings  in  Latin  alphabetical  order; 

c.  Foreign  books  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  with  headings 
in  Cyrillic  alphabetical  order. 

The  heading  is  the  author  (individual  or  corporate) 
with  added  entries  for  second  authors,  editors,  etc. 
Anonymous  works  are  entered  in  this  catalogue  under 
title . 

2.  Subject  catalogue.  This  is  an  alphabetical  subject 
catalogue,  with  headings  in  Cyrillic  Serbo-Croat.  There 
is  only  one  sequence  in  this  catalogue,  regardless  of 
the  language  or  alphabet  of  the  entry.  Within  each 
subject  heading  or  sub-heading  entries  are  in  reverse 
chronological  order,  and  within  each  year,  alphabetical 
in  Cyrillic  alphabetical  order. 

3.  Catalogue  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  This  is 
arranged  in  the  same  three  sequences  as  the  author 
catalogue.  Periodicals  are  filed  under  title,  with 
details  of  the  Library's  holdings. 

In  all  catalogues  the  call  number  is  at  the  top  right  hand 
corner  of  each  card.  A  typical  number  would  be  II  12345. 

The  Roman  numeral  refers  to  the  appropriate  floor  of  the 
bookstack,  the  Arabic  numerals  are  simply  a  running  number 
for  each  floor.  Some  entries  have  the  prefix  Pr  (in 
Cyrillic);  this  (signifying  prirucnik,  'reference  book') 
means  that  the  book  is  in  the  reading  room.  Most  prirucnici 
are  on  open  access  in  the  Reading  Room  classified  sequence. 
The  few  that  are  not  on  open  access  can  be  obtained  by 
filling  in  an  order  slip  as  for  stack  books  (see  below) . 

The  Catalogue  Hall  contains  a  catalogue  of  prirucnici  in 
Cyrillic  and  Latin  alphabet  author  sequences,  and  a 
classified  sequence. 
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Most  of  the  other  catalogues  (for  older  books,  microfilms 
manuscripts  etc.)  are  in  the  appropriate  reading  rooms. 
There  is  a  desk  for  catalogue  enquiries  next  to  the 
catalogues,  but  it  is  left  unmanned  for  long  periods. 

Time  may  be  saved  by  consulting  the  printed  catalogues 
of  the  Library  in  advance  of  an  actual  visit.  These  ares 

Ri hlioaraf iia  knjiga  na  jezicima  j ugoslovenskih 

Beograd,  1973.  A  complete^ 

Library's  older  Yugoslav  holdings 
(excluding  only  incunabula).  In . alphabetical  order 
of  author,  with  title,  chronological,  printer, 
publisher  and  place  of  publication  indexes. 

Bibliograf i j  a  knjiga  na  jezicima  j ugoslovenskih _ 
Kaxodil86¥:T972.  Beograd,  1975-  •  To™  l’  A  ®oz 

andlom  iV  Boz^Ga  (in  Cyrillic  alphabetical  order) 
have  been  published  so  far;  the  complete  catalogue 
will  be  in  ten  volumes. 

Bibliograf ija  prinovlienih  domacih  publjj^acijji 
(Bibliography  of  recent  domestic  acquisitions).  IV  , 
Beograd,  1975-  .  This  is  a  bimonthly  publication 

in  UDC  classified  order. 

In  each  of  these  works  the  call  number  of  each  item  is 
given. 

Ordering  books 

Most  books  and  serials  are  kept  on  closed  access  in  the 
stacks  below  the  reading  rooms  and  must  be  ordered  on 
slips,  which  are  to  be  found  on  top  of  and  beside  the 
catalogue  cabinets.  The  slips  for  periodicals  have  a 
slightly  different  layout  from  book  order  slips,  but  do 
not  present  any  special  difficulties.  The  order  slip 
(revers),  which  should  be  completed  in  block  letters,  asks 
for  your  name  (korisnik,  i.e.  'user'),  occupation  an 
ticket  number,  and  beneath  that  information  details  o 
the  book  requested.  The  slip  has  spaces  for  the  call 
number  (signatura) ,  UDC  number ,  author,  title  and  year  o 
publication.  Orders  for  periodicals  should  also  give  the 
issue  number.  The  UDC  number  and,  for  books,  the  year  of 
publication,  are  not  essential. 

The  date  of  the  request  and  your  seat  number  must  also 
be  given.  If  you  wish  books  to  be  kept  from  one  day  to 
the  next,  this  portion  of  the  slip  will  be  returned  at 
the  end  of  each  day;  there  is  room  on  the  slip  to  record 
several  dates  and  seat  numbers. 
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The  basic  information  of  call'  number,  your  name  and  the 
date  must  be  repeated  twice  more  on  detachable  portions 
of  the  slip.  One  of  these  portions  is  crossed  through, 
but  should  be  completed  none  the  less. 

On  the  back  of  the  slip  are  sections  which  will  be 
completed  and  returned  to  you  if  the  book  you  require 
cannot  be  supplied  for  any  reason  (e.g.  out  to  another 
reader,  on  inter-library  loan,  sent  for  binding). 

Officially  only  five  items  may  be  ordered  and  used  at  a 
time,  but  this  is  not  rigidly  enforced  provided  you  do 
not  overwhelm  the  staff  with  too  many  orders  at  once. 

Hand  in  the  slips  at  the  Reception  desk  (Prijemni  pult) 
next  to  the  Registration  desk. 

In  the  Reading  Room 

On  entering  the  appropriate  reading  room  hand  in  your 
reader's  ticket  at  the  service  desk.  If  you  intend  to 
order  more  books  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  is  wise  to 
make  a  note  of  the  ticket  number  before  you  do  this. 

Books  are  delivered  to  your  seat  whether  you  are  there 
at  the  time  or  not.  The  service  is  good;  books  may  arrive 
within  five  minutes  of  ordering,  but  may  take  over  half 
an  hour.  A  longer  delay  usually  ends  in  the  return  of 
the  order  slip  with  a  note  explaining  the  book's  non¬ 
availability. 

If  you  return  books  before  leaving  the  reading  room  for 
the  day,  state  your  name  as  you  hand  them  in  at  the  service 
desk.  When  you  leave  for  the  day,  return  all  books  to 
the  service  desk  (stating  if  you  want  any  to  be  kept  for 
you)  and  your  ticket  will  be  returned  provided  that  no 
books  are  outstanding  in  your  name. 

Publications  may  be  kept  for  up  to  a  month,  provided  they 
are  claimed  at  least  every  three  days. 

No  books  may  be  brought  into  the  Library  unless  the  Library 
does  not  possess  the  work  in  question,  in  which  case 
permission  must  be  sought. 

Current  issues  of  periodicals  are  on  open  access  in  the 
Periodicals  Reading  Room. 

Special  reading  rooms,  each  with  their  own  catalogues,  are 
on  the  second  floor:  the  Central  Special  Collections 
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Reading  Room  (Centralna  citaonica  Odeljenja  posebnih 
fondova)  is  the  reading  room  for  books  printed  between 
1700  and  1867 ,  for  more  modern  manuscripts  and 
unpublished  materials ,  maps ,  photographs  and  albums. 
Microfilms  and  music  are  in  separate  reading  rooms  of 
this  department,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Exhibition 
Hall. 

In  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Archaeographic  Department 
(Citaonica  Arheograf skog  odeljenja)  older  books  and 
manuscripts  may  be  read.  The  department  has  its  own 
special  catalogues. 

In  the  Special  Reading  Room  in  the  gallery  rare  books 
may  be  used  In  conjunction  with  books  from  the  main 
catalogue . 


Michael  Heaney  is  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  Department 
of  Catalogues,  Bodleian  Library. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK  MATERIAL  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LANCASTER  COMENIUS  LIBRARY 

P.P.  Burnett 


In  1968  the  Comenius  Centre  was  established  at  the 
University  of  Lancaster  to  promote  study  of  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe. 

Teaching  of  Czechoslovak  studies  began  m  that  sam 
year ,  although  the  printed  publications  necessary  o 
mount  and  support  these  courses  ha. 3  be^n 

with  the  help  of  a  Comenius  Appeal  Fund  and  by  donation 
during  the  preceeding  two  years  of  planning  and 
preparation.  At  that  time  the  books  were  housed  in  a 
seminar  room  within  the  Centre.  In  the  ten  years  that 
have  since  elapsed  significant  developments  have  taken 
place.  In  1971  the  Comenius  Centre  offered  its  trrs 
courses  on  Yugoslavia,  and  was  renamed  as  the 
Department  of  Central  and  South-Eastern  European 
Studies.  Still  more  recently,  in  1973,  undergraduate 
courses  in  East  European  regional  studies,  cover  ng 
whole  area  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  were 
introduced. 

In  1971,  the  original  collection  of  Czechoslovak 
material  (then  amounting  to  some  2,500  items)  was 
transferred  to  the  university's  Main  Library.  It  l 
housed  there  today  in  a  separate  suite,  <p^PP?d 
its  own  name  and  subject  catalogues,  periodical  display 
area,  and  private  study  facilities.  The  Comenius 
Library,  as  it  is  now  known,  houses  the  university  s 
collection  of  material  relating  not  only  to  Czechoslovakia 
but  also  to  Yugoslavia  and  most  of  the  remaining 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  comparison  with  the  Czechoslova 
holdings,  the  number  of  publications  from  °r.re^^  ^  . 

to  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  is  small,  and  is  intende 
primarily  as  supportive  reading  for  the  prescribed 
undergraduate  courses  and  to  meet  the  research 
interests  of  teaching  staff.  Czechoslovak  material,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  steadily  acquired  not  only  to 
meet  these  immediate  institutional  requirements,  but 
also  with  the  long-term  aim  of  establishing  a  nationa 
" centre-of -excellence "  in  this  field.  This  article  se 
out  to  describe  only  the  Czechoslovak  holdings  of  the 
Comenius  Library. 
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The  total  number  of  titles  pertaining  to  all  aspects 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Slovakia  and  modern  Czechoslovakia 
currently  (i.e.  October  1977)  exceeds  6,500.  The 
number  of  actual  volumes ,  excluding  periodical  parts, 
is  over  7,300.  The  bulk  of  these  publications  is, 
naturally,  in  the  Czech  or  Slovak  languages,  but  there 
is  also  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  in  English, 
German,  French  and  Russian.  At  present  over  215 
periodicals  are  represented  in  the  Library,  of  which  77 
are  received  on  current  subscription. 

The  rate  of  monograph  acquisition  is  approximately  600 
titles  per  annum,  the  majority  of  which  are  current 
Czechoslovak  publications  obtained  through  various 
exchange  partners  in  Prague  and  Brno.  Emigre  publications 
from  sources  such  as  68  Publishers  (Toronto) ,  CCC  books 
(Munich),  Konfrontace  (Zurich),  Index  (Cologne)  and 
others  are  received  direct,  whilst  second-hand  and 
antiquarian  publications,  if  not  available  on  exchange, 
are  purchased  through  conventional  retail  booksellers 
(e.g.  Kubon  and  Sagner,  Interpress,  Brill  and  others). 

Subject  concentration  of  the  Comenius  Library  is  well 
balanced  between  language  and  literature  on  the  one  hand 
(2630  titles) ,  and  history,  politics  and  economics  on 
the  other  (2755  titles) .  Secondary  areas  of  interest 
represented  by  the  remaining  1200  titles  include 
philosophy  and  aesthetics,  geography,  education,  fine 
arts,  music,  theatre  and  journalism. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  holdings  within  some  of 
these  subject  areas  illustrates  the  strengths  of  the 
collection . 

General  encyclopaedias  and  reference  works 

Pertinent  encyclopaedic  works  include  the  essential 
Ceskoslovenska  vlastiveda,  (lOv.  in  12,  1929-36),  and 
the  current  work  in  progress  of  the  same  title, 
Ceskoslovenska  vlastiveda,  (1963-),  of  which  only  4 
volumes  in  5  of  the  projected  15  volumes  have  hitherto 
appeared.  The  basic  Ottuv  .slovnik  naucny  (28v.,  1888- 
1909)  is  available,  together  with  its  supplement  Ottuv 
slovnik  naucny  nave  doby  ( 6v .  in  12,  1930-43),  which 
extends  the  coverage  of  this  scholarly  work  through  the 
inter-war  period.  Other  encyclopaedias  available  include 
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the  Masarykuv  slovnfk  naucny  (7v.  1925-33)  and  the 

more  recent  Prirucnl  slovnik  naucny  (4v.  1962-67). 

Slovak  encyclopaedias  are  fewer  in  number  but  include 
the  S lovensky  naucny  slovnik  ( 3v .  1932),  which  has 
particularly  good  coverage  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  the  Slovenska  vlastiveda  (5v.  1943-49),  and 
the  work  currently  in  progress,  Slovensko  (1971—) ,  of 
which  3  volumes  [in  4]  covering  history,  nature  and 
the  people  have  been  published. 

There  are  also  numerous  handbooks  and  surveys  covering 
pre- and  post-W.W.2  Czechoslovakia,  guidebooks,  and  more 
than  a  score  of  specialised  biographical  reference  aids, 
such  as  Album  representatu  vsech  oboru  verejneho  zivota 
ceskos 1 ovens keho  (192  7/7  Kulturni  adresar~CSR  (1934 and 
1936  eds.  as  well  as  the  recent  edition  of  1973),  Kdo  . 
je  kdo  v  Ceskoslovensku  (v.l-,  1969-),  and  H„  Kuhn, 
Biographisches  Handbuch  der  Tschechoslowakei  (2v.  1969). 

National  and  general  bibliographies 

» 

The  Comenius  Library  possesses  the  2nd  edition  of  the 
earliest  successful  attempt  to  compile  Czech  printed 
production  from  its  beginnings  to  1846,  Jungmann* s 
Historie  literatury  ceske  aneb  soustavriy  pfehled 
spisu  ceskych  s  kratkou  historii  narodu,  osviceni  a  ]azyka, 
T 1 8 4 9 ) .  Also  available  are  various  later  attempts  at 
retrospective  bibliography  which  extend  and/or 
supplement  Jungmann,  such  as  I.J.  Hanus ,  Cue 1 lenkunde 
und  Bibliographic  der  bohmisch-slovenischen 
Li teraturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1348-1868,  (1868)  and  Jan 

Schmitt7^  Prlrucni  seznam  ceske  literatury,  (1916), 
which  lists  books  from  approximately  1880-1916.  Also 
in  stock  is  the  Slovak  equivalent  to  Jungmann,  the  work 
by  L. V.  Rizner ,  Bibliografia  pfsomnictva  slovenskeho 
( 6v.  1929-34)  and  the  supplements  by  Misianik  and  Ormis, 
which  together  constitute  a  comprehensive  and  reliable 
record  of  Slovak  publications  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Bibliographical  coverage  of 
twentieth  century  Czechoslovakia  is  afforded  by 
Nosovsky  and  Prazak's  Soupis  ceskoslovenske  literatury 
za  leta  1901  az  1925  (3v.  19 31-38) ,  and  by  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Czechoslovak  national 
bibliography,  Slovenske  knihy  and  Ceske  knihy,  of 
which  the  Library  has  a  more-or-less  complete  run 
since  1929.  The  recent  attempt  at  a  retrospective 
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cumulative  bibliography  of  Czechoslovak  publications 
for  the  years  1945-60,  Bibliografie  ceske  knizni  tvorby 
1945-60 ,  (1973-),  of  which  2  volumes  have  so  far 

appeared,  is  also  available  for  consultation. 

Lexicography 

In  lexicography  there  is  excellent  coverage.  Important 
dictionaries  include  Jan  Gebauer's  Slovnik  starocesky 
(1970-),  the  work  which  supplements  it,  Starocesky 
slovnik  (1968-),  and  also  the  def ini tive~Slovnik  jazyka 
s taros lovenskeho  (1958-).  For  the  modern  language 
the  standard  contemporary  dictionary  is  available, 
Slovnik  spisovneho  jazyka  ceskeho  (4v.  1960-71) ,  and  so 
too  is  its  Slovak  counterpart,  Slovnik  slovenskeho 
jazyka  (6v.  1959-68)  ,  and  the  a u t ho r i t a t i ve  P r l r ucn i 
slovnik  jazyka  £eskeho  (9v.  1935-57) .  In  addition 
there  are  numerous  bi-lingual  dictionaries,  and  several 
specialised  dictionaries  of  etymology,  synonyms,  foreign 
words,  proverbs  and  orthography. 

Literature 

Czech  (Bohemian)  literature  is  represented  by  the  works 
of  over  420  authors,  with  complete  sets  of  the  collected 
works  of  many  of  the  foremost.  Czech  writers.  Whilst 
literature  of  the  14th  to  18th  centuries  is  reflected 
in  the  collection  by  authors  such  as  Tomas  ze  Stitneho, 
Chelcicky,  Jan  Blahoslav,  Josef  Dobrovsky  and  others, 
greater  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  acquisition  of 
19th  and  20th  century  bellptrists.  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  to:  (a)  the  Czech  romanticists, 

K.J.  Erben,  K.H.  Macha,  and  B.  Nemcova;  (b)  writers  of 
the  early  20th  century,  such  as  A.  Sova,  V.  Dyk , 

S.K.  Neumann,  B.  Benesova,  F.X.  Saida;  (c)  Inter-war 
authors,  such  as  J.  Wolker,  V.  Nezval  and  F.  Halas. 

Two  specific  novelists,  Karel  Capek  and  Jaroslav  Hasek 
are  very  strongly  represented  in  the  collection.  The 
Slovak  collection  is  less  well  developed,  containing 
the  works  of  about  100  authors  since  1800.  Czechoslovak 
literary  history  and  criticism,  however,  is  strongly 
represented  by  the  works  of  the  most  prominent  literary 
historians,  such  as  Jungmann,  Jelfnek,  Vlcek,  Jakubec, 
Novak,  Prazak,  Vodicka,  Wellek  and  Jakobson.  Notable 
reference  tools  in  the  literary  sphere  include  J.  Kune, 
Ceska  literarni  bibliografie  (4v.  1963-67),  and  the  same 
author's  two  excellent  dictionaries:  Slovnik  ceskych 
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soisovatelu  1945-1956  (1957),  and  Slovnfk  soudobych 

^ilTvcTt~spT5ovateT5~T.  .  1918-1945  (2v.  1945). 

Important  literary  periodicals  include  a  set  of  the 
scholarly  Casopis  of  the  National  Museum  in  Prague 
(v.  1-3,  17- 107  j  1827-29 ,  1843-1933),  and  solid 

holdings  of  Ceska  literatura,  Slovenska  literatura, 
Kriticky  mesicnxk,  Proletkult,  Plamen ,  hlterarni 
mesicmk ,  and  others* 

Fine  Arts  and  Music 

Approximately  220  books  and  pamphlets  are  available  on 
the  subjects  of  painting,  architecture  and  graphic  art, 
whilst  a  further  220  items  pertaining  to  the  musical 
life  and  history  of  Czechoslovakia  have  been  assembled. 

In  addition,  some  230  slides  illustrating  the  art  and 
architecture  of  the  region  can  be  seen.  General  fine 
arts  reference  works  include  Encyklopedie  ceskeho 
vytvarneho  umeni  (1975) ,  and  P.  Toman,  S lovnik 
vytvarnych  umelcu  (2v.  and  supplement,  1947  55)  . 
section  on  architecture  includes  books  on  individual 
architects,  general  histories,  and  works  on  specific 
periods  and  styles  of  Bohemian  architecture.  Books  on 
the  history  and  architecture  of  the  city  of  Prague 
figure  prominently,  with  several  items  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  architectural  details  of  individual 
buildings,  such  as  Prague  castle,  the  Charles  Bridge, 
and  St.  Vitus'  Cathedral.  Additionally,  there  are 
general  items  on  Czechoslovak  castles,  monasteries  and 
synagogues.  The  art  collection  can  be  divided  into 
three  categories  of  material:  general  histories  of 
painting  in  Bohemia  (Czechoslovakia) ?  special  periods  of 
art  history;  individual  artists  and  painters.  In  this 
last  category,  artists  such  as  Ales,  Manes,  Svabmsky, 
Filla  and  SpAla  are  particularly  well  represented. 

In  the  musical  sphere  there  are  three  journals  on 
current  subscription:  Hudebni  rozhledy,  (1970-),  Hudebni 
veda  ( 19 73-) ,  and  Melodle  (19  70-) ,  and  "dead'  runs  of  a 
further  seven  periodicals,  the  earliest  of  which  dates 
back  to  1880.  Musical  reference  works  include  guides  to 
musical  collections  in  Czechoslovak  libraries,  and 
general  musical  encyclopaedias  such  as  gesko slovens  toy 
hudebni  slovnik  osob  a  instituci  (2v.  1963-65),  Mala 

encyklopedia  hudby  (T9 (59 )  ,  Pazdirkuv  hudebni  slovni__ 
Taucny  T2v.  192Tr37) ,  and  C.  Gardavsky's  Contemporary 
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Czechoslovak  composers  (1965).  The  largest  section  of 
the  music  collection  is  devoted  to  the  biography  of 
composers.  As  well  as  covering  the  famous  and 
internationally  acclaimed,  such  as  Dvorak,  Janacek  and 
Smetana,  there  is  an  impressive  collection  on  other 
important  but  lesser— known  musical  figures,  such  as 
Fibich,  Foerster,  Martinu,  Nedbal,  Novak,  Suk,  and 
others.  A  special  feature  of  this  part  of  the  Comenius 
Library  is  the  acquisition  of  material  describing  the 
relationship  and  attitude  of  Western  European  composers 
towards  Bohemia,  and  particularly  Prague.  Relevant 
items  include  B.  Plevka,  Beethoven  v  ceskych  laznich 
(1975),  A.  Buchner  MozartTnd  Prague  (1962),  P.  Prazak 
Svetovi  mistrf  hudby  v  nasi  vlasti  (1958) ,  J.  Wenig 
Byli  y  Praze  (1970),  and  several  others. 

History  and  politics 

The  Comenius  Library  is  particularly  strong  in 
historical  materials  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
research  over  a  broad  range  of  periods  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Dubcek  era  of  1968-69.  Specialised 
historical  bibliographies  available  include  Zibrt's 
monumental  Bibliografie  ceske  historie  (5v.  1900-12) , 
the  thorough- Bibliografie  ceske  historie  (1920-36),  and 
its  continuation  Bibliografie  ceskoslovenske  historie 
(1955-).  The  collection  includes  a  broad  selection  of 
historical  journals  including  a  complete  set  of  Cesky 
(since  1953  Ceskoslovensky)  casopis  historicky  (1895-) , 
Historica  (1-,  1959-) ,  Historickd  studie  (1,  1955-) , 
Sbornik  historicky  (2-,~T954-),  N as e "dob a  (1-54,  1893- 
1948),  Historicky  casopis  (16-,  1968-) ,  and  others. 
Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  better 
represented.  Whilst  the  Library  possesses  an  almost 
complete  run  of  Rude  pravo  from  1952  to  the  present,  and 
the  British  Embassy* s  Czechoslovak  press  review  from 
1945  to  date,  and  several  dozen  other  general  or 
specialised  newspapers  of  the  post  W.W.2  period  (such 
as  Lidova  demokracie ,  Prace,  Smena,  Svobodne  slovo, 
Zemedelske  noviny) ,  files  of  newspapers  current  in  the 
1918-1938  period  are  almost  totally  absent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Central  European  Observer  (1926-47), 
an(!  Ceskoslovensky  dennik  (1918-20) .  Fortunately ,  some 
of  these  gaps  are  slowly  being  filled  with  the 
availability  of  reprint  editions,  such  as  Rude  pravo, 
1939-45  (Repr.  1971),  Pravda  chudoby,  1920-24  (Repr. 
1971-76),  and  Proletarka,  1922-27  (Repr.  1972-75). 
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Bohemian  history  up  to  1918  is  well  covered  in  the 
works  of  Frantisek  Palacky,  especially  his  De j iny_ 
narodu  ceskeho,  and  by  the  many  important  Contributions 
of  prominent  historians  such  as  Jaroslav  Goll, 

Josef  Pekar,  Josef  Susta ,  Zdenek  Tobolka,  Otakar 
Odlozilik ,  Kamil  Krofta,  and  others.  The  period  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  1918-1938,  is  also  well 
represented  in  the  Comenius  Library.  It  contains 
numerous  governmental  documentary  publications, 
official  gazettes,  such  as  the  Sbirka  zakonu  a  nanzeni 
(1918-50,  1968-) ,  and  memoirs  of  outstanding 

individuals.  In  this  respect  the  Comenius  Library  can 
boast  of  a  really  excellent  collection  of  material  Ly 
and  about  Tomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  creator  of  independant 
Czechoslovakia,  (1850-1937),  and  Edvard  Benes,  the 
second  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  (1884-1948).  At 
the  present  time  writings  by  and/or  about  Masaryk  total 
some  345  items,  and  by  and/or  about  Benes  exceed  110 

items . 

Important  holdings  for  the  war  years  include  a  number 
of  publications  by  the  Czechoslovak  government  in  exile, 
amongst  which  is  a  complete  run  of  the  weekly  Cechoslovak 
v  Anglii  (1939-44),  collections  of  documents  on  the ^ 
history  of  the  German  occupation,  and  a  further  hundred 
or  so  items  on  Czechoslovak  political  and  military 
activities  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  post  war  period  from  1945  to  the  present  is  also 
covered  comprehensively.  Whilst  the  holdings  of 
contemporary  documentary  sources  could  be  improved, 
nevertheless  there  is  available  a  large  number  of 

government  publications,  such  as  Of ednf _ list — Republiky 

ceskos lovenske  (1951-58  only),  the  proceedings  of  a 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  congresses,  and  the 
collected  writings  of  prominent  political  figures  such 
as  Gottwald ,  Novotny,  Zapotocky,  Fucfk ,  and  Husak.  The 
period  of  1968-69  is  well  reflected  in  the  Library  s 
holdings  of  Czech  and  Slovak  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  the  time,  many  of  which  have  since  ceased  publication: 
Literarnf  noviny ,  Literarni  listy,  Lis ty ,  Kul turn!  ^ 

ir^tT^eporterT  Politika,  Orientace,  Host  do  domu,  and 
others.  In  addition,  the  Library  has  been  fortunate 
to  acquire  the  personal  manusexipt  collection  of 
Mr.  A.  Levy,  author  of  Rowboat  to  Prague  (1972)  and 
Good  men  still  live  (1974).  It  includes  the  original 
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drafts  of  these  books,  with  much  valuable  on-the-spot 
material  relating  to  the  Prague  Spring,  invasion,  and 
post-invasion  "August  Winter"  of  normalisation.  In 
addition,  this  archive  contains  19  reel-to-reel  tapes 
of  interviews,  and  useful  documents  and  ephemera 
relating  to  the  author's  many  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  on  Czechoslovak  culture. 

Statistical  publications 

i 

More-or-less  complete  statistical  coverage  of 
Czechoslovakia  since  1920  is  afforded  by  the  Library's 
holdings  of  the  following  statistical  publications, 
produced  by  the  Czechoslovak  State  Statistical  Board: 
Statisticka  rocenka  Republiky  ceskoslovenske  and  its 
French  language  equivalent  Manuel  statistique  de  la 
Republique  Tchecoslovaque ,  covering  between  them  the 
period  1920-1938;  Rocenka  Ceskoslovenske  republiky 
(1922-33) ;  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Protektorat 
Bohmen  u.  Mahren,  (1941-44),  and  Statisticka  rocenka 
CSR,  (19  5 7- ) .  Data  for  the  period  1949-50  is  covered 
in  the  monthly  Statisticky  zpravodaj  (1950  only). 

Conclusion 


It  is  not  possible  for  a  short  article  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  Czechoslovak 
holdings  of  the  Comenius  Library,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  above  description  has  at  least  given  general 
indication  of  the  wealth  of  resources  available  at  the 
University  of  Lancaster. 


Mr.  P.  Burnett  is  Assistant  Librarian  for  Russian  and 
Eastern  European  Studies  at  the  University  of  Lancaster. 


THE  RUSSIAN  AND  SOVIET  LAW  COLLECTIONS  AT 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LONDON 
W.E.  Butler 

The  collection  on  Soviet  law  was  begun  at  UCL  in 
1964  with  the  establishment  of  a  Readership  in  Soviet 
law  attached  to  the  College,  held  by  the  late 
E.L.  Johnson.  It  consisted  at  the  end  of  1977  of 
nearly  1,500  volumes,  about  85%  of  which  are  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  of  about  500  volumes  in  microfiche. 

The  English  language  materials  are  a  rather 
comprehensive  collection  serving  undergraduate  teaching 
in  the  LL.B.  and  post  graduate  teaching  in  several  LL . M . 
and  M.A.  courses.  UCL  holds  virtually  every^item  listed 
in  my  own  bibliography  of  recommended  titles  and  most 
recent  titles  in  English  treating  Russian  legal  history. 
The  principal  English-language  journals  dealing 
expressly  with  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  law  are 
represented. 

The  Russian  language  materials  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  monographs  and  legislation ,  mostly  post- 
1964,  and  the  principal  bibliographies  relating  to 
Soviet  law.  Only  two  Russian  language  serials  are 
received;  the  Uchenye  zapiski  of  the  Institute  of  Soviet 
Legislation  and  the  Soviet  Yearbook  of  International  Law. 
Some  of  the  more  notable  or  rare  volumes  held  at  UCL 
and  other  libraries  in  the  University  of  London  are 
described  in  a  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  held  at  the 
Faculty  of  Laws,  UCL  in  December  1976,  Russian  and 
Soviet  Legal  History.  A  few  copies  of  the  catalogue  are 
still  available. 

The  microfiche  collection  of  materials  in  Russian- 
Soviet  Law  published  by  the  Inter  Documentation  Company 
( IDC)  at  Zug,  Switzerland  under  the  editorship  of  the 
present  writer  is  well  represented  at  UCL.  Note¬ 
worthy  items  from  the  prerevolutionary  period  include 
Desnitskii's  translation  into  Russian  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries ,  the  Drevniaia  rossiiskaia  vivliofika, 
the  massive  draft  of  the  Grazhdanskoe  ulozhenie  prepared 
on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  official 
gazette  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Holdings  from  the  post-1917  period  include  the  official 
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gazettes  of  the  USSR,  RSFSR,  Belorussian  SSR,  Georgian 
SSR,  Transcaucasian  SFSR,  and  Tatar  ASSR  all  dating  from 
the  1920s;  the  Vedomosti  SSSR  and  RSFSR;  early 
systematic  collections  of  legislation  from  the  Tadzhik 
SSR  and  the  Transcaucasian  SFSR;  chronological 
collections  of  legislation  from  the  Iakut  ASSR, 
Azerbaidzhan ,  Belorussian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  and 
Turkmen  SSR.  Both  RSFSR  chronological  collections  of 
1958-60  and  1967-70  are  represented,  as  are  the 
bulletins  of  the  USSR  and  RSFSR  Supreme  Courts. 

Among  the  journals  are:  Pravovedenie ,  Pravo  i  zhizn' , 
Rabochii  sud ,  Sovetskaia  iustitsiia ,  Sovetskoe  pravo 
(Tallinn) ,  and  the  Ukrainian  Vestnik  sovetskoi  iustitsii. 

In  the  realm  of  international  law,  UCL  holds  an 
important  monograph  collection,  the  principal  Russian 
treaty  collections,  the  Annuaire  diplomatique  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  Mezhdunarodnaia  zhizn1  from  the 
1920s.  Full  microfilm  reading  facilities  are  available 
and  printouts  may  be  made  from  either  positive  or 
negative  microfiche  or  microform. 


W.E.  Butler  is  Professor  of  Comparative  Law  in  the 
University  of  London  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Laws, 
University  College  London. 


1.  See  "A  Selective  Bibliography  of  Books  in  English 
on  Soviet  and  East  European  Legal  Systems  Since 
1945",  ABSEES,  VI,  no. 3  (1975);  for  a  checklist  of 
Soviet  normative  acts  available  in  English 
translation,  see  J.N.  Hazard,  W.E.  Butler,  and 
P.B.  Maggs,  The  Soviet  Legal  System  (3d  ed.;  1977), 
pp. 575-598. 

2.  W.E.  Butler,  Russian  and  Soviet  Law:  An  Annotated 

Catalogue . . .  (1976). 


RUSSIAN  HOLDINGS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EXETER  LIBRARY 

Trevor  Learmouth 


A  course  in  Russian  language  and  literature  was  first 
offered  at  Exeter  University  in  October  1960  with  the 
arrival  of  the  present  Head  of  Department,  David 
Richards.  The  Russian  Department  was  part  of  the 
German  Department  until  1974  when  it  was  established  as 
a  separate  unit  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  now  has 
four  full-time  members  of  staff. 

The  Library's  Russian  holdings  in  1960  consisted  of  no 
more  than  two  dozen  items,  most  of  which  were  English 
translations  of  literary  works.  From  these  very  modest 
beginnings  David  Richards,  initially  with  John  Norbury 
and,  since  1965,  with  Roger  Cockrell,  was  largely 
responsible  for  developing  a  comprehensive  collection. 

The  book  selection  policy  has  aimed  at  acquiring  solid 
holdings  in  Russian  language  and  literature  (including 
the  major  Russian  literary  and  critical  works  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries),  and  general 
reference  and  bibliographical  items.  Within  the  limits 
of  its  book  fund,  the  Department  orders  in  addition 
items  on  Russian  history,  geography,  politics,  religion 
and  the  fine  arts.  Whilst  not  comprising  a  formidable 
collection,  these  sections  of  the  Library  are  steadily 
developing.  The  Library's  holdings  also  reflect  the 
specialist  Russian  interests  of  members  of  staff  in 
other  academic  departments,  these  being  principally 
Economic  History,  Politics  and  History. 

The  overall  stock  of  the  University  Library  consists  of 
some  400,000  books  and  periodicals,  whilst  there  is 
accommodation  available  for  400  readers.  The  books  are 
arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification 
which  has  been  modified  in  certain  cases  such  as  the 
Literatures.  The  transliteration  of  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet  follows  British  Standard  2979. 

The  vast  majority  of  Russian  materials  is  located  in  the 
Main  University  Library,  with  a  small  reference 
collection  of  texts  and  dictionaries  in  the  Undergraduate 
Reading  Room  of  the  Roborough  Library.  The  Russian 
literature  collection  contains  approximately  3,000 
titles  (taking  into  account  the  many  multi-volumed  sets, 
this  amounts  to  about  4,000  items).  The  emphasis  is  on 
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the  literary  output  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  with  the  outstanding  figures  such  as  Lev 
Tolstoi,  Dostoevskii  and  Pushkin  being  strongly 
represented  both  in  collected  editions  and  critical 
works.  These  include  the  Jubilee  Edition  of  Tolstoi’s 
works.  The  holdings  of  other  Slavonic  literature  are 
very  small. 

The  Slavonic  language  section  contains  a  sizeable 
collection  of  books  on  Russian  linguistics,  including 
all  the  standard  language  dictionaries.  A  noteworthy 
item  here  is  Dal's  "Tolkovyi  slovar*".  4v.  Moscow: 

1912-14.  Although  the  number  of  Slavonic  language 
textbooks  is  small,  there  is  a  good  selection  of  non- 
Russian  Slavonic  dictionaries. 

The  Library  has  a  small  collection  of  material  relevant 
to  religion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  which  includes  a  1969  reprint  of  E.E. 

Golubinskii ' s  "Istoriya  russkoi  tserkvi".  5v.  Moscow: 
1900-1.  The  Russian  history  section,  some  800  volumes 
in  size,  reflects  the  Russian  Department's  emphasis  on 
the  study  of  Russian  history  and  thought  since  Peter 
the  Great. 

The  Library  currently  subscribes  to  50  periodicals  of 
direct  relevance  to  Russian  studies.  Major  serial  items 
include  a  considerable  run  of  "Novyi  Mir"  from  1925,  a 
Soviet  reprint  of  "Kolokol".  llv.  in  6.  Moscow:  1962, 
and  the  Leipzig  Zentralantiquariat ’ s  1970  reprint  of 
"Sovremennik".  44v.  1836-46,  of  which  Pushkin  was  the 
first  editor. 

There  is  a  wide  selection  of  bibliographical  materials 
on  Russia  which  include  the  second  edition  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library's  "Dictionary  Catalog  of  the 
Slavonic  Collection".  44v.  Boston,  Mass:  1974,  and  two 
interesting  reprints  -  V.S.  Sopikov’ s  "Opyt  rossiiskoi 
kibliograf ii 11 .  Second  edition.  6v.  in  2.  St.  Petersburg: 
1904-08,  and  N.  A.  Rubakin's  "Sredi  knig".  3v.  Moscow: 
1911-15. 

Major  Russian  reference  works  held  in  the  Library  include 
the  fifty-three  volume  second  edition  of  the  "Bolshaya 
Sovetskaya  Entsiklopediya" .  Moscow:  1949-58,  the  third 
edition  of  the  "B.S.E."  Moscow:  1970-  (in  progress),  and 
the  English  translation  of  the  third  edition.  New  York: 
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1973-  (in  progress).  The  Library  holds  Brockhaus  and 
Efron’s  "Entsiklopedicheski  Slovar9".  82v.  St.  Petersburg? 
1890-1904,  in  addition  to  more  specialised  encyclopaedias 
such  as  the  "Kratkaya  Literaturnaya  Entsiklopediya  . 

8v.  Moscow:  1962-72.  An  important  biographical 
dictionary  is  the  1962  reprint  of  the  Russkii 
Biograficheskii  Slovar".  25v.  St.  Petersburg:  1866-1916, 
together  with  the  1963  reprint  of  the  accompanying 
"Azbuchnyi  ukazatel”  imen  russkikh  deyatelei  dlya 
russkogo  biograf icheskogo  slovarya".  St.  Petersburg. 
1887-88. 

In  all,  there  are  some  4,700  book  titles  in  Exeter 
University  Library  of  relevance  to  those  working  in  the 
field  of  Russian  studies,  with  a  bias  towards  language 
and  literature.  In  the  wider  area  of  Slavonic  studies, 
the  Library's  holdings  are  in  the  main  limited  to  books 
on  the  Slavonic  languages.  Visitors  may  use  the  Library 
for  reference  purposes  upon  application  to  the  Umversi  y 

Librarian . 

Items  of  particular  interest: 

The  following  list  comprises  a  selection  of  the  more 
interesting  collected  editions  of  the  works  of  some 
nineteenth-century  literary  figures: 

Be linskii ,  V.G.  "Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii".  13v. 

Moscow:  1953. 

Chekhov,  A.P.  "Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii  i  pisem".  20v. 

Moscow:  1944-51.  )( 

Cherny shevski i ,  N.G.  "Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii  .  16v. 

Moscow:  1939. 

Gogol' ,  N.V.  "Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii".  I4v.  Moscow: 

1940-52. 

Herzen,  A. I.  "Sobranie  sochinenii".  30v.  Moscow:  1954-65. 
Pisarev,  D.I.  "Sochineniya" .  6v.  in  3.  St.  Petersburg: 

1894. 

Pushkin,  A.S.  "Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii".  20v.  Moscow: 

1937-49. 

Pushkin,  A.S.  "Pushkin".  5v.  (lacks  vol.6).  St.  Petersburg 

Brockhaus  and  Efron,  1907-11. 

Tolstoi,  L.N.  "Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii".  90v.  in.  79. 

Moscow:  1928-58. 

Turgenev,  I.S.  "Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii".  4-e  izd.  lOv. 

in  6.  St.  Petersburg:  1897. 

Trevor  Learmouth  is  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  University 
of  Exeter  Library. 


Anglo  Russian  relations  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Exhibition  devised  and  catalogue  complied  by 
Anthony  Cross.  (Norwich) ,  Study  Group  on  Eighteenth- 
Century  Russia,  1977.  59pp. 

The  exhibition  was  held  to  coincide  with  an 
international  conference  on  the  theme  "Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  the  eighteenth  century:  contrasts  and 
comparisons",  organised  by  the  Study  Group  in  July  1977. 
Like  the  exhibition,  the  catalogue  is  clearly  and 
imaginatively  laid  out  in  sections,  each  of  which 
illustrates  a  different  area  of  Anglo— Russian  contact. 

Dr  Cross  has  cast  his  net  widely  in  gathering  exhibits, 
even  though,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  only  limited 
financial  resources  were  available  for  the  exhibition. 

The  opening  section  of  the  catalogue  deals  with  the 
interest  aroused  in  Britain  by  the  personality  and 
activities  of  Peter  the  Great,  and,  as  in  all  sections 
of  the  catalogue,  almost  every  item  has  a  paragraph 
setting  the  exhibit  in  context,  and  many  items  also 
include  bibliographical  references.  The  next  section, 
on  diplomatic  relations,  begins  with  An  account  of 
Russia  as  it  was  in  the  year  1710,  by  Baron  Whitworth, 
British  ambassador  to  Russia  from  1709  to  1715,  a  period 
of  cordial  relations.  The  worsening  of  relations  in 
1719  is  reflected  in  a  "memorial",  strongly  critical  of 
Britain's  newly-signed  alliance  with  Austria  and  Poland, 
presented  by  the  Russian  minister  in  London  to  George 
I.  Later  exhibits  document  the  re-establishment  of 
friendly  relations  after  1730,  and  renewed  hostility  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century,  with  an  anti-British 
pamphlet  by  Count  Vorontsov  juxtaposed  with  British 
cartoons  satirizing  Catherine  the  Great  and  Paul. 

The  section  on  commerce  includes  a  number  of  books  of 
the  period  describing  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  first  Anglo-Russian  commercial  dictionary, 
published  in  London  in  1800.  As  more  British  merchants 
settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  chaplaincy  was  established 
to  cater  for  the  expatriate  community,  and  the  section 
on  "The  Church,  East  and  West"  documents  the  chaplaincy's 
activities  and  British  interest,  albeit  limited,  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The  extensive  links  between 
the  two  navies  have  a  section  to  themselves,  while  the 
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section  on  scientific  and  scholarly  contacts  includes 
numerous  exhibits  attesting  to  the  involvement  with, 
and  in  some  cases  membership  of,  each  other’s  scholarly 
institutions . 

Section  VII  is  devoted  to  one  man,  and  provides  a 
fascinating  range  of  exhibits.  Dr  Thomas  Dimsdale  made 
three  trips  to  Russia  to  inoculate  members  of  the  royal 
family  against  smallpox,  and  many  of  the  items  he  used 
in  his  daily  work  or  acquired  during  his  visits  have 
been  preserved,  and  were  made  available  for  the 
exhibition  by  the  present  Baron  Dimsdale.  Among  these 
are  the  doctor’s  surgical  instruments,  a  flintlock 
pistol  presented  to  him  by  Catherine  the  Great,  and  a 
silk  suit  and  cap  embroidered  with  gold  thread  which 
belonged  to  the  four-year-old  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
Pavlovich,  and  which  was  given  to  the  doctor  after  he 
had  inoculated  the  Grand  Duke  in  1781. 

The  section  on  the  arts  displays  the  British  influence 
on  Russian  architecture,  landscape  gardening,  painting, 
ceramics  and  other  plastic  arts,  and  the  literary 
section  contains,  alongside  such  works  as  Thomas  Haweis’ 
Siberian  anecdotes,  a  novel.  Containing  real  histories 
and  living  characters,  one  of  the  contemporary 
translations  of  Fielding,  and  a  short  tale  by  Catherine 
the  Great  which  appeared  in  an  Edinburgh  journal  in  1793. 

The  penultimate  section  reviews  the  activities  and 
observations  of  some  of  the  more  noted  travellers.  The 
British  visitors  to  Russia  represented  here  range  from  a 
reverend  tutor  to  the  wealthy  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  who 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  shortly  after  her  trial  in 
England  for  bigamy.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Russian 
visitors  to  Britain  were  almost  entirely  members  of  the 
nobility,  though  an  exception  was  Ivan  Sudakov,  valet 
to  a  former  Russian  ambassador  to  Britain,  who  was  sent 
to  England  in  1784  to  investigate  and  record  English 
agricultural  and  distilling  techniques  for  his  master. 

The  final  section  shows  some  eighteenth  century  contacts 
between  East  Anglia  and  Russia,  and  is  particularly 
interesting  in  that  it  demonstrates  how  much  may  be 
revealed  by  a  careful  examination  of  local  records. 

This  catalogue  is  both  readable  and  informative,  as  well 
as  being  a  useful  guide  and  a  stimulus  to  further 
investigation  of  a  wide  range  of  eighteenth  century  links 
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between  the  two  countries. 


CAMBRIDGE  RAY  SCRIVENS 

HNIK ,  T.  (ed. )  European  bibliography  of  Soviet,  East 
European  and  Slavonic  studies/Bibliographie  europeenne 
des  travaux  sur  l'URSS  et  1 ' Europe  de  1 1  Est/Europaische 
Bibliographie  der  Sow jet-  und  Osteuropastudien. 

B i r m i n gh am :  University  of  Birmingham  for  the 
International  Committee  for  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies,  19  77- .  Vol.I,  1975-.  437pp. 

This  volume  represents  very  welcome  collaboration  and 
rationalisation  in  Slavonic  and  East  European 
bibliography.  The  annuals,  "Travaux  et  publications 
parus  en  francais  en  19...  sur  la  Russie  et  l'URSS"  and 
"Soviet,  East  European  and  Slavonic  studies  in  Britain, 
19..."  appearing  in  Cahiers  du  monde  russe  et  sovietigue 
and  ABSEES  respectively,  now  combine  into  a  trilingual 
publication  of  a  particularly  continental  European 
nature.  Publications  in  German  have  been  added,  and  the 
ISO- recommended  transliteration  is  used. 

This  transliteration  scheme,  less  well  known  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  is  used  without  compromise  so  we 
are  faced  with  spellings  like  Hruscev  and  Cehov.  A  name 
index  is,  however,  provided  for  the  general  enquirer 
in  which  "variant  forms  are  cross-referenced"  though  a 
check  revealed  no  entries  for  the  English  forms, 
Sholokhov,  Solzhenitsyn  or  Khrushchev.  The 
transliteration  of  Tolstoy's  Childhood  as  "Djetstvo"  ( 
entry  2142)  is  also  puzzling. 

The  bibliography  is  divided  into  three  sections:  I- 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe;  II-Soviet  Union;  and 
Ill-Eastern  Europe.  Each  section  is  then  sub-divided 
by  subject  and  each  item  has  a  unique  serial  number. 

The  text  is  clearly  set  out,  though  country/sub ject 
headings  at  the  top  of  each  page  would  have  been  useful 
guides . 

This  new  title,  which  draws  on  Western  European  imprints, 
will  complement  American  bibliography  of  Slavic  and 
East  European  Studies  for  19. . .  and  marks  a  resurgence 
in  the  field  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  has  been 
seen  with  the  regeneration  of  ABSEES . 


LONDON 


GORDON  HARRIS 
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TERRY t  Garth  M.  Yugoslav  studies,  an  annotated  list  of 
basic  bibliographies  and  reference  works* 

Twickenham?  Anthony  Co  Hall,  1977 .  xi,  89pp* 

As  the  author  points  out  in  his  preface,  this  little 
book  was  designed  to  meet  an  increasingly  obvious  need 
in  the  field  of  Yugoslav  studies *  There  were  only  two 
publications  of  any  importance  in  the  west  before  its 
appearance,  both  Americano  The  present  bibliography 
is  not  only  more  up  to  date  than  the  earlier  works,  it 
is  also  more  comprehensive  in  scope,  including 
references  to  bibliographies  of  newspapers,  manuscripts, 
publishers0  catalogues,  incunabula  and  dissertations* 

It  is  divided  into  three  main  sections?  general 
reference  works?  general  bibliographies  relating  first 
to  Yugoslavia  as  a  whole  and  then  to  each  of  the  six 
republics?  and  finally  subject  bibliographies  and 
subject  reference  works*  The  work  is  admirably 
clearly  organized,  with  two  indexes s  an  author  index 
and  a  title-entry  index  to  works  which  have  no 
immediately  recognizable  author*  The  author9 s  comments 
are  particularly  useful  and  informative,  although  as 
always  in  a  work  of  this  kind  more  space  for  comment  on 
some  of  the  individual  items  would  have  been  helpful. 

As  it  is,  within  the  constraints  of  the  space  available, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a  great  deal  of 
information*  The  most  obvious  source  of  difficulties 
in  treating  almost  any  aspect  of  Yugoslavia  is  of  course 
its  diversity  and  the  necessity  of  achieving  a  balanced 
coverage  of  its  six  separate  republics*  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  subject  bibliographies  suggests  considerable 
variation  in  the  kind  of  material  available  for  each 
area?  a  fact  which  is  in  itself  of  interest*  For  the 
purposes  of  all  general  students  of  Yugoslav  affairs, 
this  work  is  to  be  most  warmly  welcomed*  It  will 
undoubted!. y  fulfill  its  author0  s  declared  aim  of 
providing  a  "sound  foundation  for  future 
bibliographical  expansion  to  accompany  the  growth  in 
Yugoslav  studies”* 


LONDON 
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